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Salisbury,  Nov.  24,  1894. 

To  Rev.  J.  C.  Goddard, 

Dear  Sir,  —  We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  toiuti,  respectfully 

request  that  you  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  a  convenient  form  the 

addresses  and  entire  proceedings  of  the  very  interesting  jneeting  of  the 

i^oth  Anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Society  of  the  town,  held 

yesterday 

D.  J.   WARNER,  FREDERICK  P.  MILES, 

CHAS.  H.  BISSELL,  GEO.  B.  BURR  ALL, 

H.  J.  BISSELL,  GEO.  H.  KNIGHT, 
HUBERT  WILLIAMS, 
WM.  B.  RUDD. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


IN  accordance  with  the  foregoing  request,  the  following  pages  are 
presented.  In  addition  to  the  proceedings  proper,  there  are 
appended  some  historical  notes,  following  Dr.  Reid's  example  in 
1844,  and  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the  church,  which 
may  be  of  value  to  the  chronicler  of  the  next  anniversary. 

The  first  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  history  of  the  church 
was  the  discourse  by  the  second  pastor.  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Grossman, 
"  On  Lord's  Day,  January  2,  1803,"  a  little  after  the  completion  of  the 
fifty-eighth  year.* 

In  the  well-known  address  of  Judge  Samuel  Church,  delivered  at 
the  "one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  first  annual  town  meeting  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  October  20,  A.  D.  1841,"  considerable  space  is 
given  to  the  church. 

The  historical  address  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Reid,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  church,  at  their  "  first  centennial  celebration,  November  20, 1844," 
is  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  statement  of  facts  extant. 

In  the  historical  address  of  Governor  A.  H.  Holley,  delivered  July 
4,  1876,  some  further  facts  are  given  respecting  the  church. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  observance  of  church  anniversa- 
ries until  the  Gentennial.  "This  was  held  Nov.  20,  1844,  three  days 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  organization,  for  the  sake  of  accom- 
modating our  friends  from  abroad.  The  occasion  was  one  of  deep 
and  intense  interest."  Rev.  Adam  Reid  delivered  the  historical  dis- 
course. Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  grandson  of  the  first  pastor,  wrote  a 
hymn  for  the  event,  beginning, — 

' '  Where  erst  the  red  man  roamed  the  woods 
And  hurl'd  the  feathered  dart." 

"  Ps.  78th,  G.  M.,  Rouse's  Version,  was  sung,  in  the  tune  of  Burford, 
the  successive  lines  being  rehearsed,  as  anciently,  by  Deacon 
Eliphalet  Whittlesey."  The  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde  of  Becket,  Mass., 
third  pastor  of  the  church,  administered  the  sacrament.  "A  large 
and  attentive  audience  was  convened  in  the  evening  of  the  day,  to 
which  the  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Lathrop,  D.D.,  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  preached 
a  solemn  discourse  from  the  words,  '  Our  fathers,  where  are  they .'' 
and  the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ? '  " 


*  This  is  a  rare  pamphlet,  but  maybe  found  in  the  Scoville  Library,  class 
974.61,  No.  C.47.  Bound  with  it  are  the  address  of  Judge  Church  and  the 
discourse  of  Dr.  Reid. 


THE 


OBSERVANCE   OF   THE    ANNIVERSARY. 


AT  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church,  Dec,  1893,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting-  of  the  deacons,  Mr.  T.  L.  Norton, 
and  the  pastor,  was  appointed  to  provide  for  the  appropriate 
observance  of  the  coming  anniversary. 

Early  in  November,   1894,  the  following  invitation  was 
issued : 


■/■/    ce-^^t^  ^ 


The  following  programme  was  prepared  for  the  anni- 
versary : 

I  744.  A  Century  and  a  Half.  1 894. 

THE   ORDER  OF   SERVICES 

On  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Ajiniversary  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Salisbury,  Connecticut. 

Friday,  November  the  Twenty-third, 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-four. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Years. 


the  morning  services 

Hymn "  O  where  are  kings  and  empires  now  ? " 

The  Scripture Pss.  87  and  122,  Rev.  L.  H.  Reid,  D.D. 

Prayer The  Rev.  A.  Gardner,  Warren 

Music "  Jubilate  Deo " 

The  Welcome By  the  Pastor 

Then  and  Now:  Christ  Ever  Supreme         The  Rev.  A.  G.  Hibbard,  Goshen 

Music The  Choir 

The  History  of  the  Meeting  House  ....    Malcolm  Day  Rudd 

The  Ancient  Covenant  of  the  Church 

Read  by  the  Senior  Deacon,  John  L.  Merwin 
Hymn "  I  love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord  " 

intermission 
Dinner  will  be  served  in  the  Town  Hall,  opposite  the  Church,  whose  frame- 
work was  originally  a  part  of  the  first  Meeting  House,  built  in 
1749  :  where  also  will  be  found  a  collection  of  historical 
relics   and  portraits   of  persons   formerly 
identified  with  the  congregation. 

the  afternoon  services 

Music "O  be  Joyful!" 

Address  By  the  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Reid,  D.D.,  ex- Acting  Pastor,  Hartford 

A  Greeting  from  Our  Former  Pastor      The  Rev.  C.  L.  Kitchel,  New  Haven 

Music "  It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear  " 

An  Historical  Discourse By  the  Pastor 

H3^mn 

Written  by  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  HoUey  for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 

Salisbury  in  1S76. 

Father  of  nations,  God  on  high,  Strong  in  God's  power  and  arm  of  might. 

We  raise  to  Thee  our  fervent  cry.  Brave  in  the  consciousness  of  right. 

As  we  before  Thee  waiting  stand.  Free  from  the  chains  of  wrong  and  sin, 

In  temple  fashioned  by  Thy  hand.  God's  warriors  in  the  fight  to  win. 

With  joyous  hymn  and  earnest  voice.  When  coming  centuries  shall  lay  down 

On  this  proud  day  do  we  rejoice.  The  burden  of  their  years'  renown. 

Beseeching,  Lord,  that  we  may  be  Lord,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Still  strong  and  powerful,  brave  and  free;  Be  with  us,  long  as  time  shall  last. 
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Our  Church  in  War  Time Thomas  Lot  Norton 

Words  of  Greeting  .         .         .       Robt.  A.  Reid,  M.D.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Music "  O  Come,  Let  us  Worship  " 

Prayer  and  Benediction The  Rev.  L.  H.  Reid,  D.D. 

HISTORICAL    NOTES 

1720  Earliest  settlements. 

1741  The  Town  chartered  and  named. 

1744  Friday,  November  23,  the  Church  formed. 

1800  The  present  house  of  worship  builded. 

1804  The  Ecclesiastical  Society  formed. 

1815  The  Great  Revival.     1S8  additions. 

1 819  The  Sunday-school  formed. 

1827  Revival,  69  additions. 

1849  The  General  Association  of  Connecticut  met  here. 

THE    PASTORS   OF    THE    CHURCH 

1  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee 1744 — 17SS 

2  Rev.  Joseph  Warren  Grossman 1797 — 1812 

3  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde 1S18 — 1822 

4  Rev.  Leonard  Elijah  Lathrop,  D.D 1825 — 1836 

5  Rev.  Adam  Reid,  D.D 1837— 1S7S 

6  Rev.  Cornelius  Ladd  Kitchel 1877 — 1883 

7  Rev.  John  Calvin  Goddard 1884— date 

THE  DEACONS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

1  Thomas  Chipman  1745-1752  11  Eliph.  Whittlesey  1S22-1859 

2  Hezekiah  Cam^D  1750-1791  12  Timo.  Chittenden  1828-1860 

3  Joseph  Bird  1752-1754  13  Myron  Hutchinson  1847-18S3 

4  John  Hutchinson  1755-1780  14  Oliver  Jewell  1852-1890 

5  Matthias  Kelsey  1780-1796  15  Moses  L.  Graham  1860-1888 

6  David  Jewell  1782-17S6  16  Henry  M.  Knight  1878-1880 

7  Job  Spencer  1787-1800  17  John  L.  Merwin  iSSo-date 

8  Nathaniel  Buel  1794-1808  iS  Henry  S.  Wilson  i88S-date 

9  Gideon  Smith  1800-1S5S  19  Albert  P.  Felts  1891-date 
10  Milo  Lee  1S05-1S29 

Dying  words  of  Mr.  Grossman,  "  Be  fait  hf til." 

Last  text  of  Dr.  Reid,  "  It  is  required  in  stetvards  that  a  man  be  found 
faithful  y 

The  weather  was  lowering  all  day,  turning  into  rain  by- 
dusk,  and  thereby  preventing  the  attendance  of  many  who 
had  planned  to  come.  The  night  was  so  unusually  dark  that 
some  teams  from  a  distance  had  to  buy  lanterns  en  route, 
and  some  ran  into  obstructions.  Nevertheless,  a  large  gather- 
ing assembled  by  train  and  wheel,  filling  the  church  in  the 
morning  and  crowding  it  in  the  afternoon,  exceeding  400  by 
count. 


lO 

North  Canaan  was  well  represented,  some  25  or  more 
being  present.  Several  from  Winsted  were  present.  There 
were  representatives  from  Falls  Village,  the  Cornwalls,  Kent, 
Sharon,  Millerton,  Sheffield,  Gt.  Barrington,  Colebrook,  War- 
ren, Goshen,  and  remoter  places.  Carriages  were  provided 
for  those  who  came  up  or  down  the  Housatonic  road  and 
they  were  carried  from  Falls  Village  or  Lime  Rock  to  and 
from  Salisbury.  Mr.  H.  J.  Bissell  was  master  of  transporta- 
tion. 

The  following  named  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were 
present : 

L.  H.  Reid,  Hartford.  J.  Pierpont,  West  Cornwall. 

A.  G.  HiBBARD,  Goshen.  E.  C.  Starr,  Cornwall. 

C.  D.  MiLLiKEN,  Canaan.  F.  D.  Abrams,  Lakeville. 
H.  Utterwick,  East  Canaan.  T.  D.  Jester,  Millerton. 

D.  M.  Moore,  Colebrook.  Lyman  Warner,  Salisbury. 
C.  W.  Hanna,  Falls  Village.  J.  H.  George,  Salisbury. 

One  person  bearing  the  Lee  name  was  present,  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Lee, 
whose  husband  was  great-grandson  of  the  first  pastor. 

The  Conuectiait  Western  Nezvs  of  Canaan  said : 

' '  The  interior  of  the  church  was  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens 
and  flags,  and  a  bank  of  flowers  and  foliage  plants  extended  across  the  entire 
platform  in  front  of  the  desk.  The  decorations  were  made  by  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Endeavor  Society  and  others.  The  portrait  of  Dr.  Adam  Reid 
was  sent  by  his  son,  Robt.  A.  Reid,  M.D.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  and  was  placed 
over  the  platform.  At  the  side  of  the  pulpit  were  portraits  of  Rev.  L.  H. 
Reid,  D.D.,  ex-acting  pastor,  and  of  Rev.  C.  L.  Kitchel,  sixth  pastor  of  the 
church. 

"  The  choir  were:  Soprano,  Mrs.  E.  R.  LaPlace,  of  Salisbury  ;  alto,  Miss 
Kaneen,  of  New  London  ;  tenor,  H.  S.  Wilson  ;  bass,  G.  B.  Burrall,  both  of 
Lakeville.     The  organist  was  Geo.  H.  Knight,  M.D.,  of  Lakeville. 

"The  hospitality  was  officered  by  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Burrall,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Robbins,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Jane  R.  Hubbard. 

"From  noon  until  nearly  two  o'clock  dinner  was  served  in  the  lower 
rooms  of  the  Town  Hall.  About  100  persons  could  be  seated  at  the  tables 
at  once.  There  was  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  tempting  food,  and 
400  or  more  persons  were  fed.  More  than  twelve  baskets  full  remained,  and 
just  here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  about  5  o'clock  supper  was  also  served  for 
all  who  came  from  the  east  by  train  and  returned  at  6.36  o'clock." 

One  of  the  most-interesting  features  of  the  occasion  was 
the  historical  collection  exhibited  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
walls  were  hung  with  portraits  extending  around  the  room, 
one  of  Bishop  Janes  who  was  reared  in  Salisbury,  Captain 
John  C.  Coffing  and  Maria  Birch,  his  wife,  who  gave  two 


funds  to  the  church  and  made  other  bequests  to  the  town, 
besides  deeding  the  land  on  which  the  parsonage  stands ; 
Hon.  A.  H.  Holley,  Governor  of  Conn,  from  1857-8  ;  John  M. 
Holley,  M.C.,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  Horace  Holley,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Transylvania  University,  Ky. ;  Col.  Joshua  Por- 
ter, M.D.,  a  famous  Salisbury  citizen,  over  50  years  in  the 
Legislature,  Colonel  in  the  Revolution,  agent  here  for  Conti- 
nental cannon  and  shot,  judge,  and  what  not ;  Peter  B.  Porter 
his  son,  M.C.,  general  in  18 12,  Secy,  of  War  under  J.  Q. 
Adams ;  Samuel  Moore,  founder  of  the  Barrackmatiff  Manor 
family;  Thomas  N.  Smith,  Esq.;  Mrs.  Maria  Holley  Wil- 
liams; Deacons  Asa  Hutchinson  and  wife,  Moses  Lester 
Graham,  Oliver  Jewell,  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight ;  Lot  Norton, 
Esq. ;  Mrs.  Francis  Stiles  ;  Geo.  Coffing  and  Fannie  M.  Wil- 
liams, his  wife ;  Mrs.  Marcia  Cofiing  Holley ;  Alexander 
Lyman  Holley,  C.  E.,  LL.D.;  Hon  John  M.  Holley,  and  Mary 
Ann  Coggswell,  his  wife ;  Dr.  Hiram  Eddy,  a  familiar  figure 
in  our  pulpit ;  "  Grandma  "  Olive  Pratt,  still  living  at  98  ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Pettee,  and  many  others  reared  in  this 
church.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  a  miniature 
on  ivory  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Jewell,  mother  of  Deacon  Oliver 
Jewell,  an  exquisite  gem.* 

Among  the  relics  were :  a  chair  that  had  been  in  the 
Hollister  family  over  200  years ;  an  autograph  letter  from 
General  Washington  about  the  battle  of  White  Plains ;  a  let- 
ter from  Alexander  Hamilton,  for  whom  Gov.  Holley  was 
named,  to  Hon.  Thomas  Day,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Hol- 
ley; Continental,  Confederate,  and  "wild  cat"  money;  a  ticket 
of  the  lottery  chartered  by  the  General  Court  used  in  building 
the  South  Canaan  meeting-house !  a  portable  wine  chest  left 
by  Burgoyne's  army  passing  through  Salisbury  as  prisoners; 
a  decanter  used  exclusively  in  treating  the  minister  !  a  large 
piece  of  Charter  Oak,  the  largest  known  to  exist ;  ancient 
deeds  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Second ;  Indian  relics,  sam- 
ples and  needle-work  of  the  Puritan  mothers,  ancient  uten- 
sils, jewelry,  bric-a-brac,  and  MSS.  literally  too  numerous  to 
mention.     The  portraits  and  relics  were  collected  by  a  com- 


*  No  catalogue  was  made  of  the  portraits  and  relics,  and  the  editor, 
who  was  in  the  hall  but  ten  minutes,  has  had  to  rely  upon  memory  and  in- 
quiry for  such  details  as  are  given  here  ;  may  the  omissions  be  pardoned. 


mittee,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Knight,  Mrs.  Hubert  Wil- 
liams, and  Miss  F.  E.  Coffing.  Everything  came  from 
Salisbury  homes.  "  They  were  viewed  with  deep  interest 
by  all." 

The  News,  after  giving  the  bare  items  of  the  morning 
programme,  when  its  editor  was  not  present,  adds : 

"  The  afternoon  services  commenced  at  2  r.  m.  Nearly  every  seat  in 
the  church  was  occupied.  The  choir  sang  "  O  be  Joyful."  The  Rev.  L.  H. 
Reid,  D.D.,  delivered  a  very  affectionate  address  and  mentioned  in  a  very 
tender  manner  his  services  as  acting  pastor  a  few  years  since.  The  Rev.  C. 
L.  Kitchel  of  New  Haven,  pastor  from  1877  to  18S3,  was  unalole  to  be  pres- 
ent but  he  sent  a  very  kind  and  impressive  "Greeting,"  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Norton.  The  choir  sang  the  anthem  "It  came  upon  the 
midnight  clear."  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Goddard,  then  delivered  "  An 
Historical  Discourse,"  giving  a  complete  record  of  the  church  from  its  forma- 
tion in  1744  to  the  present  date. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  discourse  Mr.  Goddard  rested  while  the  choir  sang, 
"  O  come,  let  us  worship."  At  the  close  of  the  discourse  the  choir  and  con- 
gregation sang  the  hymn  which  was  written  by  Mrs.  Alexander  H.  HoUey 
for  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Salisbury  in  1876.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Nor- 
ton made  an  impressive  and  patriotic  address,  taking  for  his  theme  '  Our 
Church  in  War  Time.' 

"  It  was  said  of  the  war-orator  of  the  day  that  one  of  the  purchasers  of 
the  25  original  shares  of  the  town  was  Thomas  Norton,  and  that  Thomas 
Norton  had  had  a  big  share  in  the  town  ever  since  unto  this  day.  Which 
thing  Salisbury  people  liked,  and  in  reference  to  it  the  Laureate  had  written 
his  well-known  lines,  '  Better  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Norton  than  a 
cycle  some  other  way.' 

"  Robert  A.  Reid,  M.D,,  now  of  Newton,  Mass. ,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Adam  Reid,  D.D.,  made  an  off-hand,  but  very  tender,  address,  and 
related  incidents  of  his  boyhood  and  his  recollections  of  the  men  of  those 
days.  He  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Union  volunteers  who  went  out 
from  Salisbury  in  defense  of  their  country.  He  congratulated  the  Church 
on  its  record  and  present  prosperity.  The  choir  and  entire  congregation 
joined  in  singing  'America.'  The  Rev.  L.  H.  Reid,  D.D.,  offered  prayer 
and  pronounced  the  benediction.'" 

It  may  be  added  that  people  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
occasion,  one  well-known  citizen  declaring  that  it  was  "  the 
best  day  he  ever  spent  in  Salisbury  !  " 

While  the  sociability  and  historic  interest  of  the  occasion 
were  delightful  features,  there  was  a  yet  deeper  spirit  under- 
lying all,  a  conviction  that  "  Other  men  have  labored  and 
ye  are  entered  into  their  labors,"  a  realization  that  "the  glory 
of  children  are  their  fathers." 


THE    ADDRESSES, 


THE  WELCOME  BY  THE  PASTOR. 


FRIENDS,  Neighbors,  Christians  :    We  offer yoti  our  hand 
with  the  heart  in  it. 
We  welcome  you  to  Salisbury,  whose  hills  are  iron,  whose 
lakes  are  silver,  whose  people  are  gold.     Here  is  the  highest 
land  in  the  State,  so  that,  when  a  citizen  of  Connecticut 
would  be  nearest  to  heaven,  he  comes  to  Salisbury. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  church.  It  is  no  cathedral,  as  its 
English  original,  but  it  has,  we  trust,  a  temple  within,  where 
He  who  "inhabiteth  the  praises  of  Israel"  deigns  to  dwell. 
We  offer  you  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  throw  open  to  you 
the  doors  of  the  church.  People  of  various  communions,  as 
you  are,  yet  for  this  once  you  are  members  of  our  congrega- 
tion, and  we  pronounce  you  Congregationalists. 

We  welcome  you  to  our  hospitality,  and  have  endeavored 
to  provide  for  the  varying  needs  you  represent,  as  being  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  For  the  Episcopalians  we  have 
apostolic  food,  namely  that  which  is  taken  from  the  sea ;  for 
the  Baptists  we  have  water,  hot  and  cold,  and  plenty  of  it ; 
for  the  Presbyterians  we  have  election  cake  ;  and  for  the 
Methodists  we  have  reserved  the  privilege  of  having  the 
women  take  part  in  the  meeting. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  historic  day.  We  are  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old,  two  less  than  the  age  of  the  celebrated 
"  old  Doctor  Parr,"  yet  by  no  means  counting  ourselves  two 
points  under  par,  but  a  considerable  number  above  it.  We 
have  had  a  glorious  ancestry,  of  whom  we  are  duly  proud, 
and  whom  we  propose  to  give  later  the  entire  floor ;  but  we 
would  not  have  you  cherish  the  notion  thereby  that  this 
church  is  like  the  potato  vine,  the  best  part  of  it  under- 
ground. On  the  contrary,  we  are  still  on  the  earth,  wanting 
it,  praying  for  it,  trying,  some  of  us,  to  "  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  it,"  fighting  for  it,  smiting  the  Devil  on  the  one 
cheek,  and  turning  to  smite  him  on  the  other  also,  but 
abundantly  loving  our  friends,  among  whom  we  count  you 
all. 
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We  rejoice  with  you  this  day,  brethren  beloved,  in  having 
so  much  in  common,  one  hope  that  penetrates  the  veil ;  one 
life,  beside  which  our  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  but 
the  dust  in  the  balance ;  one  cross,  that  makes  the  "  green 
hill  far  away  "  the  highest  of  all  heights  in  our  eyes ;  one 
faith,  that  binds  our  hearts  together,  and  to  Thee,  "  O  God, 
Our  fathers'  God." 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  REV.  AUGUSTINE  G.  HIBBARD. 


THE  topic  of  this  address  was  "  Then  and  Now  :  Christ 
Ever  Supreme."  It  was  written  in  most  felicitous  lan- 
guage, replete  with  facts  and  illustrations,  and  delivered  with 
great  force  and  tenderness.  It  was  in  the  former  part,  as  the 
topic  indicates,  a  comparison  of  the  age  when  this  church  was 
organized  with  the  present.  Very  graphically  he  sketched 
the  home  and  church  life  of  our  ancestors,  bringing  to  light 
many  circumstances  forgotten  or  overlooked.  The  latter 
part  of  the  address  was  an  elucidation  of  the  dominance  of 
Christ  in  New  England  life  under  all  its  forms  and  in  all 
ages,  "Jesus  Christ  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever." 
The  address  held  the  attention  of  the  audience  very 
closely.  Unfortunately,  it  was  lost  in  travel,  and,  at  this 
date,  to  universal  regret,  has  not  been  discovered,  or  it  would 
be  printed  here. 


im 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE   MEETING-HOUSE. 


A  CONGREGATION  without  a  church  is  like  a  man  without 
a  shelter,  whose  comfort  is  not  only  diminished,  but 
whose  very  existence  is  endangered.  The  founders  of  this 
town  realized  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  felt  their  need,  and 
in  due  time  set  about  to  supply  the  deficiency.  Salisbury, 
like  other  New  England  towns,  was  settled  by  men  only  a 
few  generations  removed  from  their  Puritan  ancestors, 
whose  beliefs  had  been  so  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their 
descendants  that  it  would  have  been  considered  little  short 
of  sacrilege  to  entertain  any  hope  of  prosperity  in  a  new 
settlement  before  the  church  and  school  had  been  established. 
In  the  former  were  embodied  all  their  religious,  social,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  their  political  privileges,  so  that  the  non- 
existence of  the  church,  or  even  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  were  ideas  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  staid  colonist. 
The  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the  town  upon  a 
solid  footing  first,  and  then  to  establish  the  church,  the 
fountain-head  of  all  good  government. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  town,  before  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Lee's  call,  there  was  no  officiating  clergyman  here,  but 
doubtless,  in  the  absence  of  a  licensed  preacher,  some  of  the 
leading  spirits  among  the  settlers  took  upon  themselves  the 
duty  of  conducting  religious  services.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cross- 
man,  in  his  New  Year's  sermon  delivered  in  1803,  says  that 
the  first  meeting  place  for  public  worship  was  a  house  about 
20  feet  long  by  1 5  feet  wide,  situated  near  the  furnace  ;  but 
as  two  or  three  furnaces  were  in  active  operation  in  his  time, 
and  he  has  designated  no  one  in  particular,  this  piece  of  in- 
formation is  of  little  practical  value  to  us.  Moreover,  as  no 
mention  of  this  house  is  made  by  any  other  reliable-authority, 
we  conclude  either  that  Mr.  Grossman  carelessly  substituted 
tradition  for  fact,  or  that  Judge  Church,  who  wrote  forty 
years  later,  had  sufficient  reason  for  ignoring  the  whole 
matter,  for  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Mr.  Crossman's 


first  church,  while  the  New  Year's  sermon  embellishes  the 
structure,  which  Judge  Church  holds  to  have  been  the  first 
meeting-house,  with  two  watch-towers,  occupied  on  the 
Sabbath  by  sentries  to  guard  against  Indian  attacks.  These 
conflicting  statements  somewhat  obscure  the  earliest  history 
of  the  church,  and  the  present  generation  can  only  conjec- 
ture as  to  where  tradition  ends  and  history  begins. 

The  population  was  scattered  and  travel  difficult  through 
what  was  then  almost  a  wilderness.  Moreover,  while  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  1 720  seem  to  have  been  as  religiously  in- 
clined as  their  English  neighbors,  it  was  not  until  the 
coming  in  of  larger  numbers  of  English  settlers,  and  the 
predominance  of  Puritan  doctrines  that  active  measures 
were  taken  in  regard  to  erecting  a  building  that  could  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  church.  Previous  to,  and  for  some 
time  after,  Mr.  Lee's  arrival,  meetings  were  held  at  the 
houses  of  Henry  Van  Dusen  at  Weatogue,  Cornelius  Knick- 
erbacor  at  Furnace  Village  (Lakeville),  and  Nathaniel  Buell 
at  Lime  Rock.  There  is,  however,  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  matter  contained  in  the  Town  Records,  and  we  have  the 
first  authentic  record  of  church  building  in  1 744,  when  the 
town  voted  to  erect  a  log  house  30  feet  long,  25  feet  wide, 
and  8  feet  from  floor  to  floor,  to  serve  as  a  church  and  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  minister.  The  decision  was  carried 
out  and  a  church  was  built  upon  a  spot,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  opposite  the  present  parsonage.  There  Mr.  Lee  was 
ordained  150  years  ago  to-day.  But  the  building  was 
destined  for  but  a  short  period  of  usefulness,  as  it  was 
abandoned  several  years  later  in  favor  of  a  new  meeting- 
house. 

In  October,  1743,  the  following  act  relative  to  Salisbury 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court,  vie. :  that  each  of  the 
twenty-five  rights  in  the  town  should  be  taxed  £60  for  three 
years,  and  four  pence  for  three  years  upon  each  acre  of  un- 
improved land,  for  the  purpose  of  the  "  settling  and  support 
of  an  orthodox  minister  and  for  the  building  of  a  meeting- 
house." This  act  was  the  outcome  of  several  years'  agitation. 
In  1745  the  people  found  the  tax  of  1743  too  burdensome, 
and  the  General  Court  modified  it.  Two  years  later,  in 
1 747,  upon  a  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  the  court 
appointed  Ebenezer  Marsh,  Joseph  Bird,  and  Joseph  Sanford 
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a  committee  to  find  a  site  for  a  new  meeting-house.  Quoting 
Judge  Church,  "  this  committee  designated  two  places,  one 
where  the  town  had  by  its  vote  fixed  it,  and  the  other  a  little 
north  of  Joseph  Lee's  dwelling  house."  A  year  before  the 
elevation  north  of  the  old  Coffing  homestead  (or  just  south 
of  the  present  parsonage)  was  selected  as  a  desirable  site, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  end  of  the  town  were 
opposed  to  the  plan  and  it  was  relinquished.  The  com- 
mittee made  their  report  and  Esq.  Thos.  Chipman  having 
been  sent  to  the  court  to  request  that  they  fix  upon  the  site 
near  Mr.  Lee's,  that  body  directed  that  the  meeting-house  be 
built  in  that  place.  Lee's  house  stood  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Town  Hall.  The  town  had  no  title  to  the  land  upon 
which  the  church  was  built;  but  on  May  29,  1750,  Col. 
Robert  Walker  of  Stratford,  one  of  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  town,  actuated  by  love  and  good-will,  deeded  to  Jona. 
Lee,  Thos.  Chipman,  Samuel  Beebe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  two  pieces  of  land,  upon  one  of 
which  the  meeting-house  stood,  the  ground  on  the  west 
side  of  the  highway  not  taken  up  by  the  church  building  to 
be  used  as  a  burying  place,  and  that  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  to  be  used  as  a  parade  ground. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  house  were  45  feet  long  by 
35  feet  wide.  In  February,  1748,  Capt.  Samuel  Beebe,  Esq., 
Thos.  Chipman,  and  Ensign  Samuel  Bellows  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  procure  timber,  shingles,  and  nails,  and  to  set 
up  the  frame  of  the  house.  A  little  later  the  same  com- 
mittee were  empowered  to  "  procure  the  lower  floor  laid  and 
the  window  frames  and  sashes  made  and  glass  put  in  and  the 
outside  door  hung,  upon  the  town's  cost."  A  tax  of  3^-.  on  a 
pound  was  laid  upon  the  town  to  defray  the  expense  of  this 
undertaking.  In  June,  1749,  Ensign  Samuel  Bellows,  one 
of  the  committee,  was  directed  "  to  procure  16  gals,  of  rhum 
and  half  one  hundred  weight  of  shuger,  and  two  pounds  of 
all  spice  for  raising  the  meeting-house,"  and  Sargeant  Saml. 
Moore  was  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  8  bushels  of  wheat 
to  be  made  into  cake  to  be  used  on  the  same  occasion. 
According  to  Judge  Church,  these  extensive  preparations 
were  not  utilized  until  Nov.  24  and  25,  1749,  when  the  meet- 
ing-house was  finally  raised. 

The  progress  toward  a  completion  was  necessarily  slow, 
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and,  in  all  probability,  the  building  was  not  occupied  until 
1 75 1.  Various  entries  which  appear  on  the  Records  in  1750 
show  that  the  house  was  furnished  with  pews  five  and  one 
half  feet  in  width  set  close  to  the  walls,  and  that  the  body  of 
the  church  was  filled  up  with  seats,  allowing  an  alley  four 
feet  in  width  from  "  ye  great  door  to  the  deacon's  seat,"  also 
another  aisle  three  feet  wide  in  front  of  the  pews.  Galleries 
,  jutted  from  the  walls  probably  on  three  sides,  and  at  a  rough 
estimate  the  house  cost  $6,000,  present  currency.  As  com- 
pared with  a  modern  church  building  it  was  absolutely 
comfortless.  The  seats  were  cushionless,  the  floor  without  a 
carpet,  and  the  house  practically  without  warmth.  To  be 
sure,  foot-stoves  were  in  vogue,  but  the  heat  from  them  must 
have  been  but  an  aggravation.  The  services  continued  far 
into  the  afternoon,  and.  had  it  not  been  for  the  "  Sabba-day" 
houses,  where  the  nooning  was  spent  in  cheer  and  warmth, 
we  can  almost  believe  that  even  our  rugged  ancestors  would 
have  wavered  in  their  constancy  upon  divine  worship. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  church  is  a  checkered  one. 
It  was  all  that  the  people  could  afford,  or  even  desired,  until 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  By  that  time 
the  population  had  outgrown  it,  and  the  more  progressive  in- 
habitants were  agitating  the  question  of  building  a  new 
home  for  the  church.  The  matter  was  finally  brought  to  a 
head  in  1799,  and  this  church  building  was  the  outcome. 
The  meeting-house  of  1750  was  literally  over-topped  by  its 
successor,  and,  being  no  longer  needed  for  strictly  religious 
purposes,  it  became  the  abode  of  secular  affairs.  Town  and 
society  meetings  were  held  there.  In  1 8 1 3  it  was  sold  to 
Simeon  Granger,  with  the  provision  that  he  and  his  heirs 
should  at  all  times  provide  a  suitable  room  for  the  use  of  the 
town  and  society.  Mr.  Granger  kept  a  tavern  here  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moses  Wells, 
and  he  in  his  turn  by  Mr.  William  Bushnell,  and  the  build- 
ing was  known  as  "  Bushnell  Tavern  "  until  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  In  1877-8  it  was  radically  altered  and  stands 
to-day  in  the  form  of  the  present  town  hall. 

Returning  to  the  agitation  attendant  upon  the  building 
of  a  new  meeting-house,  perhaps  this  extract  from  the 
Town  Records  will  best  show  the  divided  state  of  feeling. 
On  "  Apr.  22,  1793,  on  a  motion  to  see  whether  the  town  will 
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build  a  new  meeting-house,  voted  in  the  negative  ;  a  further 
motion  being  made  to  see  whether  or  no  we  will  make 
thorough  repairs,  voted  in  the  negative  ;  a  vote  being  called 
for  to  see  if  we  will  make  any  repairs  to  the  meeting-house, 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  with  a  sum  not  exceeding  iJ"io." 
But,  whereas  in  1793  the  majority  of  church  members  were 
against  building  a  new  church,  in  1797  they  were  in  favor  of 
the  scheme,  for  at  a  town  meeting  in  January  of  that  year 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  society  members,  "  after  discus- 
sion and  mature  deliberation,"  voted  to  build  anew  meeting- 
house near  the  old  one.  A  question  of  law  now  arose,  at 
first  threatening  to  check  the  movement,  but  which  fortu- 
nately, upon  investigation,  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
pieces  of  land  which  Col.  Walker  deeded  to  the  town  in  1750 
was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  parade  ground.  In  May, 
1785,  the  General  Assembly  granted  a  charter  to  Salisbury, 
which  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  hold  a  mart  or  fair  twice  a 
year  upon  the  training  field,  or,  as  it  was  better  known,  "  the 
meeting-house  green."  On  this  account  a  dispute  arose  as 
to  the  legality  and  propriety  of  erecting  a  church  upon  this 
ground,  and  Capt.  Elisha  Whittlesey  was  appointed  agent  to 
make  application  to  the  county  court  to  fix  the  place  for  the 
new  meeting-house.  No  further  trouble  was  encountered, 
for  the  court  set  the  stake  and  active  operations  were  at  once 
entered  into. 

Lot  Norton,  Esq.,  Col.  Nathaniel  Buell,  and  Mr.  John 
Whittlesey  were  appointed  a  committee  to  contract  for 
building  the  house,  and,  eventually,  accepted  the  specifica- 
tions of  Capt.  Thos.  Dutton  of  Watertown.  The  written 
agreement  drawn  up  between  them  on  Nov.  21,  1798,  is  to  be 
seen  to-day  among  the  relics  in  the  town  hall.  According  to 
the  contract  the  new  church  was  to  be  64  feet  long  and  45 
feet  wide,  and  to  be  modeled  after  the  meeting-house  which 
had  just  been  erected  at  Richmond,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass., 
with  a  tower  16  feet  square,  and  a  projection  of  8  feet  for  a 
porch,  and  28  feet  at  the  base.  The  cupola  was  to  be  sur- 
mounted by  a  decent  vane  and  ball,  and  glass  to  be  provided 
24  panes  to  a  window,  and  the  edifice  to  be  completed  by 
July,  1800.''"     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  cost  of  erection  was 

*The  following  entry  occurs  in  the  Diary  of  Thos.  Robbins,  D.D.,  of 
Norfolk,  Conn.  "June  12,  1800.  My  Brother  went  to  Salisbury  to-day  to 
the  dedication  of  the  new  meeting-house,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  in 
the  state." 
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not  as  great  at  that  of  the  first  meeting-house.  In  October, 
1799,  Mr.  Peter  Farnam  was  appointed  a  committee  to  pro- 
cure step-stones,  and  the  steps  then  procured  have  been 
worn  away  by  the  tread  of  families  of  this  society  to  the 
sixth  generation.  The  town  took  vigorous  measures  to  com- 
plete tlie  meeting-house.  Various  committees  were  ap- 
pointed for  various  purposes,  and,  but  for  the  noise,  the 
work  might  have  been  likened  to  that  of  Solomon's  temple 
of  old,  for  at  least  the  same  spirit  of  concerted  action  pre- 
vailed. In  January,  1800,  the  town  issued  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  building,  timlDer,  and  seating  committees,  and  three 
months  later  John  Whittlesey,  Lot  Norton,  Esq.,  Col. 
Nathaniel  Buell,  Col.  Adonijah  Strong,  Capt.  Jared  Harrison, 
and  Capt.  Milo  Lee  viewed  the  meeting-house  to  see  if  it 
was  carried  out  according  to  contract.  Also,  about  this  time, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  sent  to  Mr.  Caleb  Bingham  of  Boston 
for,  to  use  the  words  of  the  record,  "  his  valuable  present  of 
an  elegant  folio  Bible,"  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
church  as  a  token  of  attachment  and  affection  for  his  native 
town. 

The  new  church  was  furnished  with  a  high  pulpit  and 
square  pews.  No  central  aisle  existed  then,  but  access  to  the 
middle  seats  was  gained  by  entrances  on  the  side  aisles. 
There  were  pews  under  the  galleries,  and  so-called  "  amen- 
pews"  flanked  the  pulpit.  In  the  galleries,  which  ran 
around  three  sides  of  the  room,  the  children  of  the  congre- 
gation and  the  singers  sat. 

In  connection  with  the  former  a  word  or  two  about  the 
tithing-man.  At  the  present  time  a  supposition  exists  that 
the  tithing-man  held  sway  in  Mayflower  days  alone,  and 
that  this  office  is  too  remote  to  enter  into  the  history  of  this 
church.  Not  so ;  the  tithing-man  was  appointed  annually, 
and  the  custom  did  not  come  into  disuse  until  this  century 
was  quite  well  advanced.  There  is  at  least  one  member  of 
this  church  now  living  who  remembers  the  ministrations  of 
this  officer  perhaps  as  vividly  as  any  recollection  of  her 
earlier  years.  It  is  improbable  that  the  exercise  of  actual 
chastisement  was  ever  resorted  to  here,  but  the  authority  to 
report  the  conduct  of  any  child  to  his  or  her  guardians  or 
parents  was  undisputed. 

As  to  early  church  music  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be 
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said.  As  early  as  April,  1801,  liberty  was  given  to  persons 
so  inclined  to  procure  instruments  for  church  music.  In  all 
probability,  at  first,  the  violoncello  alone  was  used,  as  this 
instrument  was  in  almost  universal  use  until  the  more  recent 
introduction  of  organ  music  into  New  England  churches. 
Shortly  after  1830  the  'cello  was  supported  by  a  big  bass 
viol,  upon  which  Mr.  Wolcott  Turner  is  said  to  have  played 
most  beautifully.  John  Hutchinson  was  the  first  chorister 
of  the  church  in  the  seventeen-f  orties,  but  who  held  the  office 
in  1800  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  among  the  later  choir- 
leaders  were  Loring  Bartlett,  Dea.  Whittlesey,  and  Eliphalet 
Buell ;  also  Mr.  W.  K.  Peck,  Deacon  Graham,  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Knight,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Burrall.  The  form  of  congrega- 
tional singing  existed  then  as  now,  but  custom  and,  in  fact, 
necessity  rendered  vocal  music  more  general  than  it  is  at 
present.  A  choir  of  twenty  or  thirty  voices  existed  until 
quite  late  in  the  present  century.  In  1867  the  stringed 
instruments  gave  place  to  the  organ  which  is  still  in  use  and 
cost  about  $2,500. 

The  methods  of  heating  the  new  meeting-house  seem  to 
have  been  but  little  in  advance  of  those  of  previous  genera- 
tions. Stoves  of  some  kind  were  very  probably  used  from 
the  very  first.  In  June,  1833,  two  box-stoves  were  procured, 
and  it  was  voted  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  fill  a  foot-stove 
from  the  stoves  in  the  meeting-house.  Not  until  about  1850 
was  furnace  heat  introduced. 

In  1 80 1  or  1802  a  bell  was  purchased  by  subscription  and 
placed  in  the  steeple.  It  weighed  about  six  or  seven  hundred 
pounds  and  was  of  exceedingly  fine  metal.  The  people, 
however,  feeling  little  association  with  it,  and  thinking  that 
with  the  advance  of  time  a  new  bell  was  necessary,  deter- 
mined to  purchase  one.  Consequently  the  first  bell  was 
taken  to  Troy  in  1852  and  sold.  With  the  proceeds  and  an 
additional  amount  raised  by  subscription  a  new  bell,  weighing 
between  1,000  and  1,300  lbs.,  was  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
belfry,  but  cracked  soon  after,  and  was  exchanged  for  the 
one  now  in  use,  which  was  cast  at  Troy  in  1853. 

The  interior  of  the  church  was  altered  just  50  years  after 
its  erection.  In  the  summer  of  1850  the  services  were  held 
at  Academy  Hall,  and  the  people  attended  worship  at  Lake- 
ville   and   Chapinville.      The   work   of  reconstruction   was 
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carried  on  from  May  to  November,  and  44  years  ago  this 
month  the  church  was  again  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
committee  of  1800  would  have  had  difficulty  in  recognizing 
their  old  meeting-house.  The  square  pews,  the  high  pulpit, 
and  the  Ionic  pillars  which  supported  the  gallery,  were  all 
swept  away  by  the  modernizing  wave,  and  in  their  stead  ap- 
peared slips,  a  reading  desk,  and  the  pillars  which  now 
uphold  the  galleries,  and  lack  the  substantial  qualities  of 
their  predecessors.  Two  curtains  frescoed  in  red  adorned 
the  pulpit  end  of  the  church,  and  formed  a  sort  of  vista  in 
which  the  minister  appeared.  The  effect  must  have  been 
somewhat  dramatic,  but  the  alteration,  incongruous  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  has,  perhaps,  called  forth  no  more  censure  than 
the  last  change  may  inspire  in  the  coming  generation,  with 
their  new  architectural  innovations.  This  alteration  cost 
about  $2,000. 

The  church  remained  thus  through  the  remainder  of  Dr. 
Reid's  pastorate  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Kitchel.  In  1880,  however,  the  curtains  were  abolished  and 
a  new  fresco  took  their  place.  The  pulpit  was  slightly 
lowered.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  at  length  upon  the 
last  renovation,  that  of  1 889.  The  most  noteworthy  changes 
were  the  taking  out  of  the  amen  pews,  the  removal  of  the 
organ  from  the  rear  of  the  church  to  the  northeast  corner 
beside  the  pulpit,  the  making  of  a  pastor's  room  corre- 
sponding on  the  other  side  of  the  pulpit,  the  procuring  of  a 
new  pulpit  and  pulpit-furniture,  with  new  carpets,  uphol- 
stery, curtains,  and  paper  throughout,  and  the  substitution 
of  wood-work  for  fresco.  At  this  time  also  were  placed  back 
of  the  pulpit,  in  appropriate  art  mouldings,  two  brass 
memorial  tablets. 

[They  are  the  gift  of  Messrs.  Jonathan  and  N.  Church  Scoville.  They 
were  executed  by  Lamb  Bros,  of  New  York,  and  are  very  beautiful  and 
artistic.  The  one  on  the  left,  to  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  has  an  oak  border,  that 
on  the  right,  to  Rev.  Adam  Reid,  an  ivy  border,  both  being  surmounted  by 
Greek  crosses  in  a  circle  of  oak  and  ivy  respectively. 
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■ffn  /Hbemorg  of 
Rev.  JONATHAN   LEE. 

Born  in  Coventry,  Conn., 

July  loth,  171S. 

Died  in  Salisbury,  Oct.  8th,  1788. 

Pastor  of  This  Church 

FROM  ITS  organization 

in   1744  until   his   death. 
44  Years  in  the  Service  of  Christ. 


The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. —  Psalms  cxii,  6. 


Donated  by  Jonathan  Scoville,  A.D.  i8 


Ifn  Pernors  of 
Rev.   ADAM    REID,   D.D. 

Forty  Years 
Pastor  of  This  Church, 

FROM 

Sept.  29th,  1837, 

TO 

Sept.  23d,  1877. 


Born  in  Wishaw,  Scotland, 

Jan.  4th,  1808. 

Died  in  Salisbury,  Conn,, 

Nov.  2nd,  187S. 


And  he  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 


Donated  by  N.  C.  Scoville,  A.D. : 


In  1893  another  tablet  was  placed  in  the  north  wall,  in  range  with  Gov. 
HoUey's  pew,  in  memory  of  himself  and  sons.  It  is  of  brass  with  raised 
letters  and  bordering,  set  in  a  black  marble  slab,  a  beautiful  piece  of  work, 
executed  also  by  Lamb  Bros.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Governor  HoUey 
is  grandfather  of  Malcolm  D.  Rudd,  author  of  this  paper.     The  inscription  is: 
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Hn  /iRemorg  of 
ALEXANDER   HAMILTON    HOLLEY. 

Born  in  Salisbury,  Aug.  12,  1804:  Entered  into  Life  Oct.  2,  18S7. 

for  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality. 

also 

■ffn  Bffectlonatc  IRemembrance  of  Dls  Q:wo  Sons, 
ALEXANDER   LYMAN    HOLLEY 

and 

JOHN   COFFING  HOLLEY. 

Ibc  a6^^c^  life  of  Ubcc  an^  Ubou  gave  (t  bim,  even  lengtb  of  &ass  for  ever  an^  ever. 

—  Editor.] 
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The  temporal  welfare  of  a  church  does  not  pretend  to  vie 
with  the  spiritual.  The  renovations  and  alterations  of  the 
church  building  can  in  no  sense  be  compared  with  the 
revivals  and  awakenings  of  religious  feeling  which  the 
church  has  experienced  at  different  times,  notably  in  the  years 
of  i8i5~i6.  But  the  history  of  these  spiritual  movements 
has  been  recorded  by  worthy  chroniclers,  while  the  setting 
down  of  the  humbler  portion  of  the  church  life  has  been  left 
to  this  late  day ;  and  if  this  collation  of  facts  shall  prove  of 
value  to  the  participants  of  coming  celebrations,  the  means 
will  have  justified  the  end. 

MALCOLM    DAY   RUDD. 

November  22,  1894. 


THE  ANCIENT   COVENANT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Read  by  the  Senior  Deacon,  John  L.   jMerwin. 


REPRINTED  verbatim  ct  literatim  from  the  first  book  of 
the  Church  Records,  dating-  from  1744,  an  old  folio 
bound  in  pigskin.     The  covenant  was  adopted  Jan.  25,  1793. 

THE  COVENANT. 

"  You  do  now  Avouch  Father  son  and  holy  Ghost  to  be 
your  Covenant  Goel,  and  you  promise  (so  far  as  God  by  his 
grace  shall  assist  you)  to  live  a  life  of  Holy  Obedience  to  all 
Gods  Commands  and  a  Cairful  attendance  on  all  gods  Gospel 
Ordinances  and  Institutions. 

"You  do  Likewise  submit  yourself  to  the  disapline  of 
this  Church,  and  engage  to  a  faithful  watch  over  your 
breathren  in  the  Lord,  According  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions pointed  out  in  Gods  word. 

"And  you  promise  that  your  Visible  Conduct  shall  be 
regulated  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  most  for  the  Glory  of 
God,  the  honour  and  Interest  of  Religion,  and  the  Everlast- 
ing Welfare  of  your  own  precious  and  immortal  Soul. 

"  Thus  you  Covenant  and  Promise. 

"THE   CHURCHES   ENGAGEMENT. 

"  This  Church  doth  now  receive  you  into  Christian 
fellowship  in  all  Gospel  Ordinances ;  and  promise  to  walk 
with,  and  watch  over,  you  in  the  Lord. 

All  members  taking  upon  themselves  the  aforesaid  Cove- 
nant, and  being  a  head  of  a  family,  are  required  to  instruct 
all  those  under  their  care  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
keep  good  orders  and  maintain  family  Worship ;  and  to 
abstain  from  the  appearance  of  Vice,  and  keep  close  to  all 
gospel  ordinances.  As  time  and  Circumstances  will  admit." 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  LEWIS  H.  REID,  D.D. 

Of  Hartford. 
Acting  Pastor  of  this  Church  from  1882-4. 


SALISBURY  has  always  had  a  good  name.  Its  healthful 
location,  picturesque  scenery,  rich  iron  mines,  and  solid 
people  have  made  it  conspicuous  among-  the  towns  of  Con- 
necticut. It  was  not  strange  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
wShould  have  found  here  an  inviting  resting-place  for  many 
successive  summers.  As  you  know,  the  boulder  above  the 
schoolhouse  yonder  bears  the  name  of  BcecJiers  Pulpit. 

I  have  personal  reasons  for  loving  Salisbury.  Fifty  years 
ago  Mrs.  Reid  was  a  school-girl  in  this  village.  She  had  her 
home  at  her  grandparents,  and  in  the  family  was  her  uncle, 
the  late  Robert  N.  Fuller.  The  Academy  at  that  time  was 
well  known  and  attracted  students  from  a  distance.  The 
principal  was  Frederick  Sedgwick,  who  devoted  his  life  to 
teaching.  Among  the  scholars  of  those  days  were  Robert 
Averill,  Lyman  Brewster,  Alexander  Lyman  Holley,  Olive 
and  Louise  Pratt,  and  Cornelia  Landon  (Mrs.  Silas  B.  Moore). 
Young  Holley  then  gave  promise  of  a  marked  career.  A 
few  years  ago  when  I  was  serving  this  church,  I  was  to 
preach  a  Preparatory  Lecture  in  the  Academy  Hall.  Mrs. 
Moore,  meeting  Mrs.  Reid  at  the  door,  vSaid,  "  Come,  Maria, 
let's  go  in  and  take  our  seats  together,  just  as  we  used  to 
forty  years  ago."  Mrs.  Reid's  memory  goes  back  of  that. 
She  was  present,  as  a  child,  at  the  celebration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  town  in  1841.  Judge  Church 
then  made  the  address.  She  remembers  the  occasion,  and 
the  little  bonnet  that  she  wore  trimmed  with  plaited  pink 
ribbon. 

It  has  been  to  the  credit  of  this  church  that  it  has  had 
few  pastors.  The  church  has  been  loyal,  and  the  pastors 
have  stayed.  The  pastors,  too,  in  some  instances,  were  men 
of  marked  ability.  The  two  whose  tablets  are  here  were 
men  whose  memory  you  do  well  to  honor. 


The  Reverend  LEWIS  HUBBARD  REID,  D.D 

ACTING   PASTOR,    1S82-1884 
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It  served  to  knit  the  ties  of  affection  between  you  all  and 
myself,  in  that  I  was  permitted  to  occupy  the  pulpit  for  a 
brief  interval  between  the  ministries  of  Mr.  Kitchel  and  Mr. 
Goddard.  I  recall  that  service  with  much  interest  now.  I 
seem  to  have  stood  between  these  two  dear  friends  holding- 
each  by  the  hand.  My  service  lasted  a  part  of  three  years. 
In  that  time  fifty-six  new  members  were  added  to  the  church, 
of  these  twenty-two  were  by  letter,  and  thirty-four  by  con- 
fession of  faith.  Some  of  you  will  remember  that  Sabbath, 
May  4,  1884,  when  twenty-three  new  members  were  added, 
all  of  them  by  confession  except  one.  During  my  residence 
of  seven  years  in  Lakeville  I  united  ten  couples  in  marriage 
and  officiated  at  fifty-two  funerals ;  a  few  of  these  services 
were  held  out  of  this  town.  Thus  you  will  see  that  my  life 
has  inwoven  itself  closely  with  the  life  of  each  of  you.  It 
was  with  regret  that  we  removed  our  home  from  among  you, 
but  "  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends."  It  seemed  a 
clear  case  of  Providence,  and  so  we  went. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  think  that  the  classical  school 
which  my  son  and  myself  established  at  Lakeville  was,  in 
some  sense,  the  pioneer  of  the  present  institution,  which 
Mrs.  Hotchkiss  has  so  liberally  endowed.  Now  The  Hotch- 
kiss  School  ranks  with  the  first  schools  in  this  country,  and 
will  attract  to  it,  and  send  forth  continually,  a  goodly  com- 
pany of  promising  young  men.  I  am  happy  to  unite  with 
you  in  expressing  thanks  to  this  Salisbury  friend  for  the 
lasting  memorial  which  she  has  reared,  and  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  generous  deed  which  she  has  performed.  In 
addition  to  the  John  C.  Coffing  bequests  to  the  church  and 
town,  the  Scoville  Family,  who  have  expressed  interest  in 
their  native  town  in  other  ways  before,  have  now,  in  the  gift 
of  this  library,  laid  the  people  of  this  community  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  which  can  never  be  repaid. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Salisbury  on  its  past  history 
and  its  future  prospects.  More  and  more  strangers  from 
abroad  are  coming  to  find  out  the  attractions  that  center 
here,  and  in  the  years  to  come  the  dwellers  here  and  those 
who  have  gone  and  shall  go  from  here  will  be  proud  to  have 
their  names  associated  with  this  good  old  town. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comfort  to  myself  and  wife  to  think  that 
here  —  where  your  dead  are  sleeping  and  where  you  expect 
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sometime  to  sleep  —  where  you  have  in  sacred  keeping  the 
remains  of  our  youngest  son,  who  died  at  the  end  of  his 
college  course,  a  member  of  this  church,  and  who  gave  great 
promise  of  usefulness,  that  here,  when  our  day  of  toil  is 
ended,  we  shall  in  that  sweet,  quiet  cemetery  find  our  place 
of  rest. 

Let  us  cultivate  these  sentiments  of  affection,  aim  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  well,  waste  no  time  in  idle  regrets,  have  no 
foolish  fears  for  the  future,  live  as  in  the  living  present,  do 
the  best  we  can,  and,  loving  and  serving  the  dear  Lord 
Christ,  wait  the  summons  that  shall  call  us  home. 


A  GREETING  FROM  OUR  FORMER  PASTOR. 

A  LETTER  PROM  THE  REVEREND  CORNELIUS  L.  KITCHEL   OF  YALE  UNI- 
VERSITY, READ  BY  MR.  THOMAS  L.  NORTON. 

New  Haven,  Nov.  20,  1894. 
Rev.  J.  C.  GoDDARD, 

Dear  Friend. — Nothing  would  be  more  delightful  to  me  than  to 
accept  your  kind  invitation  and  be  present  with  you  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  church  in  Salisbury.  The  uncertain  state  of  my 
health  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the  duties  here,  which  I 
must  keep  able  to  perform,  make  it  unwise  for  me  to  attempt  it. 
I  am  grateful  therefore  that  I  am  permitted  to  appear  by  this 
letter  and  have  a  little  word  in  this  very  interesting  celebration. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  hardly  ancient  enough  yet  to  be  called 
history,  but  reminiscence,  I  am  sure,  is  what  the  occasion  de- 
mands, and  of  reminiscence  my  heart  to-day  is  full.  You  will 
yourself  give  the  full-length  account  of  this  church's  rise  and 
progress  on  a  larger  canvas.  I  would  like  to  sketch  in  as  a 
smaller  cabinet  picture  —  a  pendant  to  the  main  history,  some 
features  of  the  life  of  this  church  in  the  four  years  from  1877  to 
1 881,*  in  which  I  was  with  it  as  pastor.  They  were  very  quiet 
uneventful  years,  yet,  when  carefully  viewed,  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  a  real  interest  as  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  church 
in  general  and  honorable  to  this  church  in  particular. 

In  the  autumn  of  1877  the  forty  years  of  the  pastorate  of  Dr. 


*  [Mr.  Kitchelwas  away  much  of  the  last  two  years  by  reason  of  ill  health, 
but  his  pastorate  was  really  six  years  in  length,  extending  to  '83.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Kitchel's  modest  characterization,  they  were  very  fruitful  and  blessed 
years. — Ed.] 
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The    reverend   CORNELIUS   LADD   KITCHEL 
SIXTH   PASTOR,    1877-1883 
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Adam  Reid  had  expired,  and  his  resignation  at  that  time  left 
vacant  the  place  to  which  I  was  called.  The  power  of  Dr. 
Reid  as  a  pulpit  orator  I  do  not  need  to  recount.  To  those  of 
this  congregation  who  are  too  young  to  have  listened  to  him  it 
is  surely  a  familiar  tradition.  Nor  do  I  need  to  speak  of  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  his  personality.  They  have  left  their  im- 
print, deep  and  indelible,  upon  the  character  of  this  community. 
But  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  advancing  years,  while  they 
had  little,  if  any,  impaired  his  pulpit  performance,  had  rendered 
it  more  difficult  for  him  to  attend  to  the  distinctively  pastoral 
part  of  his  work.  He  had  also  by  nature  the  reserve  which  often 
attends  the  scholarly  temperament,  so  that  he  came  at  last  to 
spend  nearly  all  of  his  time  in  his  study  with  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment open  before  him,  or  else  engaged  in  the  occupation  in 
which  he  so  much  excelled,  of  preparing  sermons. 

A  church  thrown  thus  largely  on  its  own  resources,  espec- 
ially a  country  church  and  one  in  which  the  male  membership 
is  proportionately  very  small,  might  easily  have  fallen  into  a 
low  and  lifeless  spiritual  condition.  But  very  far  from  such  was 
the  state  in  which  I  found  it.  It  had  just  passed  through  a  not 
inconsiderable  revival  and  ingathering,  which  came  about  in 
this  wise. 

There  was  at  that  time  prevalent  an  atmosphere  of  revival 
which  manifested  itself  in  many  places  in  the  State  in  outpour- 
ings more  or  less  abundant,  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Some  indica- 
tions of  religious  interest  became  evident  here,  which  under  the 
existing  conditions  might  very  easily  have  been  dissipated  and 
come  to  naught,  had  they  not  been  promptly  recognized  and 
developed.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  this  church  to  have  at 
that  time  certain  lay  members  who  were  sensitive  to  discern 
the  motions  of  the  Spirit  and  endowed  also  with  the  gift  of  lead- 
ership. These  devoted  Christians  saw  the  opportunity  and  did 
not  neglect  it.  Special  meetings  were  held,  an  evangelist 
helper  was  called  in,  individuals  were  encouraged  to  press  on  in 
the  spiritual  life  and  unite  with  the  church  of  Christ. 

Of  these  workers  one  man,  I  think,  was  felt  to  be  the  leading 
spirit,  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  typified  the  qualities  I 
have  referred  to.  Dr.  Knight  went  on  before,  because  he  was 
fitted  to  by  many  gifts,  but  led  the  way  with  so  much  tact  and 
grace  that  all  were  glad  to  follow  and  work  with  him.  It  was  a 
sad  day  for  this  church  and  community  when  he  was  taken  from 
us  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood. 

Among  the  Christian  women  who  were  equally  devoted  in 
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this  work  some  are  still  with  you,  but  just  as  true  is  it  that  here 
also  there  was  one  who  led  among  her  sisters  by  virtue  of  her 
positive  character  and  sincere  devotion.  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Wil- 
liams was  not  striken  down  suddenly,  as  was  Dr.  Knight,  but 
lingered  into  the  time  of  your  own  pastorate,  though  kept  by 
physical  weakness,  to  a  large  degree,  from  the  abundant  labors 
which  in  my  day  distinguished  her. 

It  is  a  wonderful  privilege  when  a  pastor  can  have  such  help- 
ers to  stay  his  hands  on  the  right  and  the  left,  and  it  is  a  dear 
pleasure  to  me  to-day  to  testify  how  readily  and  entirely  these 
masterful  spirits,  when  a  new  pastor  came,  resigned  the  leader- 
ship and  subordinated  themselves  in  the  general  work  of  the 
church. 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  I  began  my  work 
in  Salisbury.  As  a  companion-piece  I  might  rehearse  the  con- 
ditions under  which  I  left  it ;  how  the  church  bore  with  me  in 
my  protracted  illness  with  a  patience  and  tenderness  surpassing 
any  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  other  churches,  binding  my  heart 
to  it  in  ties  of  grateful  recollections,  which  time  seems  only  to 
strengthen  and  which  can  never  be  severed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  in  the  life  of  this  church  in  four 
short  years.  If  we  could  know  that  life  intimately  in  all  its  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  we  should  find  just  such  flowers  of 
beauty  and  fruits  of  sweetness  all  along  the  way.  They  are  the 
natural  expression  of  the  life  of  Christ  when  it  becomes  em- 
bodied in  the  lives  of  believers.  Therefore  we  love  the  church. 
We  love  the  church  in  general  and  we  love  this  church  in  par- 
ticular, and  we  pray  that  its  long  and  beneficent  history  in  the 
past  may  be  duplicated  many  fold  in  the  future.  Surely  the 
church  is  like  the  river  of  life  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb,  on  either  side  of  which  is  the  tree  of  life, 
bearing  twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  the  leaves  of  which  are  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  L.  KITCHEL. 


AN  HISTORICAL  DISCOURSE, 

ON  OCCASION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE   CONGREGATIONAL   CHURCH  IN 
SALISBURY,  CONN.,  NOVEMBER  23,  1S94. 


ONE  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  to-day  this  church  was 
formed.  By  a  curious  coincidence  we  celebrate  the  fact 
on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and  thus,  like  the  discovery  of 
America  itself,  it  affords  one  more  illustration  of  how  good 
a  thing  can  come  out  of  Friday.  George  the  Second  was 
then  on  the  throne,  and  began,  that  very  year  of  1744,  the 
great  struggle  of  19  years'  duration,  which  was  to  determine 
whether  England  or  France  should  control  this  continent. 
Washington  was  then  a  boy  of  twelve,  just  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  hatchet.  Franklin  was  beginning  his  scientific 
researches  in  the  intervals  of  editing  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
and  Poor  RicJiariV s  Ahnauack,  although  it  will  be  eight  years 
yet  before  flying  his  famous  kite.  It  is  the  era  of  The  Great 
Awakening,  so-called,  in  New  England,  largely  fostered  by 
Jonathan  Edwards,  who  is  still  preaching  at  Northampton, 
but  in  a  few  years  he  will  move  to  Stockbridge,  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  us,  and  there  write  the  Treatise  on  the 
Will.  The  nearest  church  to  us  in  1744  was  Sharon,  then 
four  years  old,  who,  with  ourselves,  were  living  in  "  The 
Wilderness,"  in  New  Haven  county,  in  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, commonly  spelled  with  a  double  t.  The  town  then 
contained  but  eighteen  English  families,  though  there  were 
several  Dutchmen  among  us,  good  honest  fellows,  who 
recorded  their  daughters'  births  in  our  town  register  with 
such  pleasing  names  as  Areonchee,  Yockamenchee,  and 
Yacimitia.  The  Dutch  families  had  come  into  the  place  as 
early  as  1720,  first  settling  near  Mr.  Robert  Little's  at 
Wetaug,  which  Wetaug  was  the  Indian  name  of  this  locality, 
just  as  Sheffield  was  styled  Staytooc,  and  Sharon  Mashapoag. 
In  1737  the  town  had  been  surveyed,  divided  into  twenty-five 
lots,  and  sold  at  Hartford.*     Some  of  the  original  purchasers 


*  Twenty-five  only,  instead  of  the  usual  fifty,  because  it  was  represented 
as  poor  land.  They  did  not  imagine  that  in  after  years  Salisbury  would 
have  the  third  highest  grand  list  in  the  county,  about  $2,000,000. 
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of  these  lots  have  descendants  here  to-day  bearing  the  same 
name,  as  Reed  and  Norton.  By  1741  the  town  had  been 
chartered  by  the  General  Court  and  named  Salisbury,  after 
the  English  original,  doubtless,  just  as  Cornwall,  Kent,  and 
Norfolk  had  their  names. 

The  first  movement  toward  a  church  may  be  traced  as  far 
back  as  the  memorial  addressed  to  the  General  Court  in  1741, 
praying  for  "  town  privileges  and  liberty  to  imbody  in 
church  estate."  Observe  how  their  two  desires,  for  politics 
and  for  religion,  went  together  and  were  not  deemed  incon- 
gruous. Observe  also  that,  whereas  the  people  began  by 
praying  for  the  church,  the  church  ends  by  praying  for  the 
people.  The  prayer  was  granted  and  the  General  Court, 
acting  as  a  kind  of  home  missionary  society,  directed  in  the 
charter  that  one  of  the  shares  of  the  public  domain  should  go 
to  the  first  settled  minister,  and  one  go  to  the  perpetual  sup- 
port of  the  ministry.  So  the  town  was -chartered,  and  joy- 
fully proceeded  to  elect  officers  from  selectmen  down  to 
"  sealer  of  leather  "  and  "  brander,"  along  with  which  last 
named  office  the  legislature  gave  a  device  (>I<),  like  a  Greek 
cross,  which  we  may  call  the  original  seal  of  the  town  ;  and 
every  four-footed  inhabitant  of  the  place  had  to  have  this 
"  mark  of  the  beast "  branded  upon  him. 

It  is  instructive  to  read  in  those  early  pages  of  the  town 
records  what  things  of  moment  weighed  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Freemen.  They  resolved,  among  the  first,  that  hogs 
should  run  at  large  upon  the  common  ;  that  a  bounty  of 
three  pounds  should  be  paid  for  each  wolf  killed,  and  one 
shilling  per  rattle  for  every  rattlesnake  done  to  death ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  these  matters  of  state,  while  voting  the  hogs 
in  and  the  snakes  out,  they  voted  for  a  minister.-  A  com- 
mittee was  at  length  empowered  by  the  town  to  look  up  the 
right  man,  and  from  time  to  time  for  the  next  two  years  an 
assortment  of  pulpit  wares  was  brought  before  them.  But, 
hungry  as  our  fathers  were  to  take  bait,  they  would  not  bite 
at  every  worm,  as  several  good  men  discovered,  who,  after 


*We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Smith  was  granted  ''  £1  and  iS  s.  old  tenor" 
for  going  for  a  minister  ;  nor  was  Mr.  Smith  the  last  man  in  these  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  who  succeeded  in  going  for  a  minister,  as  we  shall  see, 
"  but  that  is  another  story." 
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preaching  a  course  of  sermons  in  Salisbury,  had  to  go  where 
glory  waited  them.  The  same  reluctance  to  being  pleased 
showed  itself  fifty  years  later  and  at  other  times ;  in  fact,  this 
discriminating  faculty  has  been  characteristic  of  them  ever 
since,  and  to  this  day  the  congregation  feel  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  pass  judgment  on  every  preacher  who  trembles  before 
them.  While  the  matter  of  a  minister  was  in  abeyance,  the 
town  voted  to  build  a  parsonage.  It  was  getting  the  bird- 
cage before  getting  the  bird.  The  first  parsonage  stood 
nearly  opposite  the  present  one,  and  served  as  meeting-house, 
too,  for  five  years,  no  doubt  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
parson's  wife,  whose  grace  was  exercised  thereby. 

In  1743  a  young  man  of  Coventry,  Conn.,  twenty-five 
years  old,  one  year  out  of  Yale  College,  during  which  he 
took  his  entire  theological  course,  came  here  to  preach.  He 
was  acceptable  to  the  congregation  and  the  next  January 
they  gave  him  a  call.  His  name  was  Jonathan  Lee,  and  a 
brass  tablet  to  his  memory  lies  upon  the  wall  back  of  this 
pulpit.  After  the  mature  deliberation  of  seven  months,  he 
accepted  the  call,  married,  two  weeks  thereafter,  Elizabeth 
Metcalf,  the  step-daughter  of  President  Clapp  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  brought  her  up  here  into  the  wilderness  to  do 
home  missionary  work  among  us.  The  log-house  parsonage 
was  not  finished,  and  for  several  months  they  pioneered  it, 
spending  their  honeymoon  in  the  back-end  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop.  The  young  minister  frequently  trudged  down  to  the 
mill  at  Lime  Rock  (then  called  The  Hollow),  with  his  bag 
of  grain  on  his  back,  and  on  Sabbath  days  held  a  circuit  of 
services  at  The  Hollow,  at  Lakeville,  and  at  Wetaug. 
Meanwhile  the  parsonage  was  building,  and  here,  in  a  room 
24  by  30,  the  council  was  held  that  gathered  the  church  and 
settled  the  minister.  Observe  that  the  order  of  procedure 
was  first  to  get  a  building,  then  to  get  a  minister,  lastly,  to 
get  a  church. 

The  church  thus  formed  consisted  of  eleven  men,  whose 
names  are  recorded ;  probably  also  of  as  many  females, 
whose  names  are  not  recorded  till  afterward,  owing  to  the 
view  then  prevailing  that  Adam  was  first  formed.  The 
council  is  described  in  our  records  as  consisting  of  three 
"  Reverend  Elders "  and  three  "  Worthy  Messengers." 
They  followed  the  Cambridge  platform  in  their  procedure, 
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instead  of  the  Saybrook  platform,  which  had  been  made  that 
very  year  the  law  of  the  land,  which  thing  became  a  snare  unto 
the  elders  in  question,  and  led  to  their  suspension  from  the 
ministry.  The  reasons  may  not  be  enlarged  upon  now,  but 
they  were  all  connected  with  the  council's  and  Mr.  Lee's 
sympathy  with  Jonathan  Edwards  in  his  revival  principles. 
For  one,  I  honor  those  three  martyrs  to  ecclesiastical  perse- 
cution, and  rejoice  that  the  founding  of  our  church  stands 
for  evangelical  fervor  of  the  Edwardsean  order. 

Under  the  pastoral  care  of  Jonathan  Lee  the  church  pros- 
pered. In  eight  years  more  there  were  eleven  hundred 
people  in  the  town.  In  1 749  the  first  meeting-house  proper 
was  builded,  the  frame  of  which  is  in  the  present  Town 
Hall  opposite  at  the  hale  old  age  of  145  years.  Mr.  Lee  was 
a  man  of  commanding  figure  and  of  pleasing  address.  He 
preached  the  Election  Sermon  in  1766  before  the  Governor 
and  General  Court  of  the  colony. 

This  sermon  contains  the  following  sentence,  "  Domin- 
ion, or  right  to  rule,  is  founded  neither  in  nature  or  grace, 
but  in  compact  and  confederation."  This  was  uttered  nine 
years  before  Lexington,  but  it  sounds  revolutionary  enough, 
and  accounts  for  the  spirit  of  ''j6  that  showed  itself  so  heartily 
in  his  congregation  when  the  time  came. 

In  tracing  some  family  lines  recently  I  came  across  a  sale 
of  land  by  Jonathan  Lee  to  one  Ketcham  for  twenty-six 
hundred  pounds,  say  $13,000,  and  at  first  drew  the  conclusion 
that,  since  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  had  so  much  thrift, 
it  was  a  pity  the  secret  should  have  died  with  him.  But,  as 
the  transaction  occurred  during  the  Revolution,  when  a 
person  went  to  market  with  his  money  in  a  basket  and 
brought  home  his  goods  in  his  pocket,  it  may  be  that  Brother 
Jonathan  was  after  all,  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  the  kind 
who   are  "  always  with  you." 

Mr.  Lee  was  famous  for  his  Latin,  and  the  baptismal  page 
in  our  register  opens  with  this  sentence,  '' Baptizavi  hos 
quorum  nomina  sub  script  a  sunt''  Under  this  head  is  the 
entry,  "  for  Ephraim  Ketcham  viz  Sarah,  &  one  &  one  more 
name  forgot  and  hannah :  65,"  that  is  1765.  Also,  "for 
Joshua  Porter's  wife  Joshua :  60 :  &  abigail :  62  &  Eunice  & 
peter  Buell  73  &  Augustus  non  ineinor  tcniporis  Sept  23." 
While  on  the  subject,  it  is  recorded  that  for  Elijah  Owen  he 
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baptized,  "  Neomi,  Sarah  phebe  &  Elisha  :  60 :  &  Lois  6^ 
patience  Elijah  Esther  &  Ann  Ambros  Julius  Electa."  No 
wonder  the  good  man  wrote  occasionally,  "  nominis  oblitus 
S2im''  His  forgetfulness  reminds  us  of  another  dominie  of 
the  same  date,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mills,  whom  our  senior 
parishioner,  Mr.  S.  S.  Robbins,  now  90  years  old,  then  a  boy, 
had  occasion  to  drive  somewhere.  Mr.  Mills  asked  the  boy 
his  name,  and  receiving  the  response,  "  Sam  Robbins," 
replied  with  profound  reflection,  "  Robbins  ?  Robbins  ? 
seems  to  me  my  first  wife  was  a  Robbins." 

In  1770  the  town  had  grown  to  about  1,800,  and  the 
church  enlarged  accordingly.  Perhaps  the  political  excite- 
ment from  this  onward  drew  attention  away  from  religion, 
for  in  five  years  thereafter  we  discover  no  additions  to  the 
church  on  profession,  and  in  four  years  only  one  each.  In 
the  Revolutionary  War  Salisbury  was  afire  with  patriotism, 
and  sent  forward  a  full  quota,  100  men  and  25  commissioned 
officers.  Among  other  companies  was  a  troop  of  horse, 
which  formed,  under  Colonel  Sheldon  of  this  church,  the 
first  efficient  cavalry  that  joined  the  Continental  army.  Salis- 
bury, indeed,  was  a  military  center ;  Washington,  Jay,  and 
other  officers  of  Congress  were  here  frequently,  superintend- 
ing the  casting  of  cannon  and  shot  for  the  army  and  navy. 
The  armaments  of  the  Constitution  and  Constellation  and  most 
of  the  American  vessels  were  made  here.  Army  officers  en 
route  from  the  eastern  states  to  the  headquarters  on  the 
Hudson  passed  this  way.  At  the  close  of  hostilities  renewed 
interest  appeared  in  the  church,  and  numbers  joined  on  pro- 
fession. In  1787  the  first  of  the  Methodist  circuit  riders 
visited  the  town,  and  were  kindly  received.  Instead  of 
suffering  outrage,  as  elsewhere,  they  were  entertained  by 
one  of  the  deacons,  Nathaniel  Buel,  who  offered  the  use  of 
his  house  for  the  meetings.  In  1788  Jonathan  Lee  died, 
after  a  faithful  ministry  of  forty-four  years.  He  had  re- 
ceived into  the  church  276.  His  remains  lie  in  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  in  front  of  this  church,  and  a  rude  carving  of 
himself  in  his  pulpit  robes  adorns  the  head-stone. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lee  the  church  spent  eight  un- 
happy years.  In  six  of  them  not  one  united  with  it  on  pro- 
fession. vSeveral  candidates  were  called  and  declined. 
French  irreligion  was  rife.    As  Professor  John  Fiske  calls  the 
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earlier  years  of  this  term,  "  The  critical  period  of  American 
history,"  so  we  might  call  it  the  critical  period  of  this  church. 
In  this  interval  occurred  the  birth  of  our  neighbor  in  this 
village,  the  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  In  1793  the  church 
adopted  a  constitution  and  confession  of  faith,  instead  of  the 
Cambridge  platform,  which  had  been  their  previous  guide. 
The  presiding  officer  of  the  church  meeting  being  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  Presbyterian,  temporarily  supplying  the  church, 
and,  doubtless,  having  a  hand  in  framing  the  articles,  the 
name  inadvertently  slipped  into  the  title  as  "  The  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Salisbury,"  but,  on  the  fourth  of  July  fol- 
lowing, the  matter  was  corrected,  and,  by  vote  of  the  church, 
we  are  to  be  properly  called,  not  as  one  might  suppose.  The 
Congregational  Church,  but  "  The  Church  of  Christ  at  Salis- 
bury." There  was  no  emphasis  then  placed  upon  the  "  The," 
and  there  is  none  placed  now ;  we  claim  merely  to  be  one 
of  several  churches  of  Christ  in  Salisbury,  and  bear  love  and 
good-will  to  them  all. 

In  1 796  a  call  was  extended  to  a  young  man  of  2 1  years 
only.  He  was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and,  accordingly,  was  given  the  name  of  its 
hero,  Joseph  Warren  Crossman.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  had  studied  theology  with  the 
minister  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  one  year.  In  Mr.  Crossman's 
bishopric  many  notable  events  occurred.  One  of  them  was 
the  rearing  of  the  present  edifice  in  1 800.  Another  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  relation  between  church  and  state,  and  the 
formation,  in  1804,  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Society,  which  has 
ever  since  provided  the  means  for  maintaining  worship. 
Another  was  the  first  systematic  census  of  the  church,  when 
the  resident  membership  was  found  to  be  96.  About  this 
time  occurred  a  strange  incident,  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  which  grows  more  mysterious 
the  more  it  is  investigated.  It  was  the  famous  case  of  stone 
throwing  against  the  house  of  Mr.  Sage,  of  Sage's  Ravine. 
Stones  and  pieces  of  mortar  were  thrown  through  the  win- 
dows, breaking  over  fifty  panes,  often  many  pieces  in  succes- 
sion following  through  the  same  hole.  A  peculiarity  of  it 
was  that  the  missile  dropped  down  upon  the  sill  as  soon  as 
it  broke  the  glass,  as  though  it  had  been  pushed  through  a 
pane  of  paper.     The  mystery  of  it  was  that  although  hun- 
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dreds  of  people  assembled  to  witness  tlie  affair,  which 
extended  over  several  days  and  nights,  and  among  them 
clergymen  and  town  officers,  no  one  was  ever  able  to  detect 
the  source  of  the  throwing.  It  remains  to-day  just  as  it  was 
left  then,  a  conundrum.  In  1812  the  town  was  visited  by  a 
scourge  of  typhoid  pleurisy,  called  The  Great  Epidemic. 
The  labor  of  attending  upon  the  sick  and  dying  told  severely 
upon  the  pastor,  and,  after  delivering  the  Thanksgiving  dis- 
course, he  was  laid  low  with  the  same  disease.  He  declined 
rapidly.  Dr.  Reid  tells  us,  until  the  morning  of  Sabbath, 
Dec.  13th,  when  he  fell  asleep,  his  last  words  being,  "Be 
faithful."  During  his  ministry  of  fifteen  years  88  joined  the 
church,  57  of  them  by  profession  of  faith. 

After  this,  for  nine  years,  we  enter  upon  the  "  dark  ages  " 
of  this  church,  dark  with  indifference  and  strife.  The 
epidemic,  which  carried  off  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  in  two 
seasons,  seemed  only  to  stiffen  the  ungodly.  It  was  the  time 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  hard  times  in  business, 
harder  times  in  religion.  At  the  lowest  point,  however, 
when  the  male  members  of  the  church  were  reduced  to 
sev^enteen,  came  extraordinary  help.  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton 
was  invited  here  to  preach.  He  spent  one  night  on  the 
field,  but,  distrusting  the  condition  of  things,  started  for 
another  place  the  next  morning.  At  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  deacon  he  consented  to  remain,  and  almost  im- 
mediately a  powerful  revival  broke  out,  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  blessed  in  all  his  wonderful  ministry.  From 
Massachusetts  to  the  Sharon  line  the  mighty  wave  swept, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  people  were  converted.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  joined  this  church  at  that  time. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  one  member  of  our 
church  living  with  us  to-day,  the  fruit  of  that  revival.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hutchinson,  the  daughter  of  one  deacon  and  the  wife 
of  another,  is  with  us  yet,  the  oldest  communicant  of  this 
church,  which  she  joined  in  181 5.  [While  we  are  on  the 
subject  I  venture  to  speak  of  another  of  our  treasures,  Mrs. 
Olive  Pratt,  who  did  not  happen  to  join  this  church  as  early 
as  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  first  joining  a  church  elsewhere,  but 
who,  in  point  of  age,  is  most  venerable  of  all.  She  is  to-day 
98  years,  8  months,  and  20  days  old ;  she  has  lived  under 
every  president  of  the  United  States,  and  her  birth  precedes 
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every  pastorate  of  this  church  except  Mr.  Lee's.  Next  to 
the  virtue  of  honoring  thy  father  and  mother  is  the  virtue  of 
living-  in  Salisbury,  "  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land."] 

The  great  revival  lulled  the  dissensions  in  the  church, 
but  did  not  kill  them.  They  broke  out  again  over  the 
matter  of  candidates.  With  a  divided  vote  the  church  called 
the  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde  in  1818.  He  was  born  at  Franklin, 
Conn.,  graduated  at  Williams,  studied  at  Andover.  His 
wife  is  the  author  of  several  hymns  in  The  Songs  for  the 
Sanctuary.  It  is  said  that  a  minister  should  have  a  tender 
heart  but  a  tough  hide ;  the  Hyde  in  this  case  was  not  so. 
His  feelings  were  lacerated  for  four  unhappy  years,  caught, 
as  he  was,  in  the  jaws  of  a  quarrel  he  did  not  originate  and 
could  not  suppress.  He  was  a  gentle  godly  man,  who 
sacrificed  himself  in  hopes  of  promoting  church  union. 
Personally  he  was  ever  highly  esteemed.*  In  1822  he  re- 
signed, but  the  irrepressible  conflict  remained.  At  this 
point  the  church  called  a  council  to  prevent  a  split  and  in 
hope  of  restoring  harmony.  An  entire  day  was  spent  by 
the  church  in  humiliation,  fasting,  and  earnest  response 
to  that  old  entreaty, 

"  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem, 
They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee." 

And  the  prayer  was  answered.  Mutual  confession  and 
reconciliation  followed,  and  to  this  day  the  church  has 
remained  harmonious  and  united. 

In  1825  the  fourth  pastor  was  called,  Rev.  Leonard 
Elijah  Lathrop,  D.D.,  born  at  Gilead,  Conn.,  graduated  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  then  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
ablest  man  who  had,  up  to  this  date,  labored  in  Salisbury, 
and  the  attachment  between  himself  and  his  people  was  un- 
usually strong.  Preeminently  was  he  distinguished  for  the 
genial  current  of  his  soul ;  he  could  talk  with  the  woman  at 
her  wash-tub  or  with  the  judge  at  the  bar.  He  could  put 
anyone  at  ease  anywhere,  even  a  boy  on  a  bee-hive. 

As  illustrative  of  the  way  in  which  he  drew  people  out 
on  familiar  topics,  it  is  related  of  him  that  on  making  a  round 
of  parish  calls,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lathrop,  he   remon- 

*See  an  extract  from  the  Society's  records  on  page  72. 
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strated  with  her  after  leaving  a  certain  house  for  saying  so 
little.  She  replied  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  to  talk 
about.  "  Nothing  to  talk  about !  Why  didn't  you  talk  about 
the  cook-stove  ?  Didn't  you  see  they  had  just  bought  a  new 
one  ?  "  Perhaps  this  is  a  case  of  the  well  instructed  scribe's 
bringing  forth  things  old  and  new. 

Dr.  Lathrop  worked  in  an  atmosphere  of  warmth,  be- 
lieved it  to  be  essential  to  spiritual  success.  He  never  bap- 
tized anybody  with  ice-water.  As  a  wise  master-mason,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  build  the  temple  with  frozen  mortar, 
nor  to  work  in  the  32°.  Not  but  what  he  was  a  good  stiff  Cal- 
vinist.  Woe,  indeed,  to  the  man  that  tried  to  oppose  him  on  the 
doctrines  !  He  might  come  out  against  him  one  way,  but  he 
would  flee  before  him  seven  ways.  Now,  to  this  genial  and 
masterful  minister  was  given  the  most  signal  divine  favor 
ever  accorded  a  Salisbury  pastor.  Great  revivals  accom- 
panied his  ministry ;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  con- 
verts were  gathered  in,  an  average  of  over  fourteen  for  each 
year.  No  other  pastor  ever  approached  this  record,  and  the 
average  for  the  entire  life  of  the  church  is  but  six  on  confes- 
sion per  year.  "  The  great  mistake  of  my  life,"  he  after- 
ward said,  "  was  in  leaving  Salisbury  "  ;  and,  when  oppor- 
tunity was  afterward  given  him  for  repentance,  he  came  as 
near  to  us  as  he  could,  and  settled  at  Sharon. 

The  high  opinion  he  had  of  this  congregation  may  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  he  once  made,  that  he  had  seen 
standing  on  the  church  steps  enough  men  of  brains  to  form 
a  presidential  cabinet ! 

Dr.  Lathrop  left  the  church  in  a  strong,  happy,  united, 
evangelistic  condition.  Almost  immediately  afterward  they 
found  a  young  man  who  had  been  preaching  at  Amenia,  N. 
Y.,  a  few  months,  and  who  before  that  had  emigrated  from 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  brought  with  him  "  the 
strength  of  the  hills  "  and  the  salt  of  the  sea,  and  for  one  and 
forty  years  he  wrought  those  ingredients  into  the  lives  of 
this  people.  Salisbury  Church  became  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  Adam  Reid  was  its  bishop.  The  brass  tablet  before 
you  records  his  name,  but  the  memory,  the  heart,  the 
character  of  this  congregation  record  t/ie  man,  and  will  re- 
peat the  record  at  the  bar  of  the  Judgment  Day.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  as  Hiram  wrote  of  Solomon,  "  Because  the 
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Lord  hath  loved  His  people,  He  hath  made  thee  king  over 
them."  Adam  Reid  reigned  in  Salisbury,  and  his  pulpit  was 
his  throne.  When  he  rose  in  this  place  a  silence  that  could 
be  felt  fell  upon  the  people.  It  was  the  hush  of  expectancy. 
The  Scotch  accent  gave  a  peculiar  fascination  to  his  speech, 
and  he  had  a  weird  way  of  %vJiispcring  a  sentence,  penetrating 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  church,  sending  a  thrill  through 
the  audience,  and  giving  him  rightfully  the  name  of  spell- 
binder. He  was  deeply  read  in  literature,  especially  in 
Scottish  poetry,  which  he  could  recite  like  a  Homeric  bard. 
Few  knew  that  he  could  sing.*  But  theology  was  his  native 
heath,  and  upon  him  did  Williams  College  appropriately 
confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  Divinitatis.  Many  of  his  sermons 
are  extant,  written  in  his  fine  and  shapely  hand,  breathing 
dignity,  seriousness,  intensity.  Often  have  his  hearers  called 
for  a  volume  of  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  even  yet  they 
may  be  put  in  type.  Tall  as  a  cedar,  straight  as  an  ash,  he 
was  a  marked  man  wherever  he  rose  to  speak.  His  reputa- 
tion everywhere  preceded  him  as  the  man  whom  Hartford 
and  Boston  and  Brooklyn  had  in  vain  tried  to  lure  from 
Salisbury.  In  his  later  years  he  was  distinguished  as  being 
the  senior  pastor  in  the  state.  When  he  preached  his  fare- 
well sermon  this  congregation  rose  as  one  man  to  do  him 
reverence,  and  the  veteran,  whose  bow  still  abode  in  his 
strength,  passed  down  the  empty  aisle  among  them.  As  he 
issued  from  that  door  it  seemed  to  them  like  the  glory  de- 
parting from  Israel. 

But,  lest  I  paint  him  in  too  sombre  colors,  let  me  add  that 
he  had  the  lighter  graces  of  his  kind,  and  relished  the  flavor 
of  a  Scotch  joke  with  anybody.  Mr.  Tom.  Norton,  who 
darkened  his  door  many  a  night,  by  reason  of  sitting  on  its 
threshold  with  his  daughter,  used  to  get  together  with  him 
in  his  study,  and  those  two  experts  play  out  yarns  like  a 
Scotch  reel.  It  was  birds  of  a  feather  flocking  together,— 
those  two  good  jays,  jocundity  and  joviality.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  was  like  Nimrod,  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 


*  Yet  one  relates  that  when  a  boy,  having  the  run  of  the  Doctor's  Hbrary, 
he  came  across  a  volume  bound  in  plaids,  containing  The  Caledonian  Songs, 
which  the  minister  seized  with  burning  eye  and  satig  the  whole  repertory, 
including  "When  the  kj-e  came  hame,"  "  Maxwelton  braes  are  bonnie,"  but 
especially  the  old  Jacobite  ones,  like  "  Over  the  water  to  Charlie." 
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Lord,  but  the  sun  looked  down  upon  no  better  fisherman 
than  he.  All  these  brooks  he  whipped  with  the  rod  of  men, 
and  every  trout  in  Salisbury,  on  his  approach,  felt  his  life 
tremble  in  his  scales.  To  this  day  his  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  him  as  combining-  the  gifts  of  the  pro- 
phetical and  apostolical  offices  :  in  the  pulpit  he  was  Elijah  the 
Tishbite,  but  by  the  brookside  he  was  Peter  the  fish-bite. 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight  related  an  experience  with  him  on 
one  occasion  when  the  canny  Scotsman  suggested  with  great 
artlessness,  "Now  suppose  I  go  ahead  and  fish  with  a  fly, 
while  you  follow  on  and  take  everything  in  with  a  worm." 
The  physician  demurred,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  a  minister  to  follow  the  doctor,  but  finally  yielded  to 
his  pastor's  persuasion,  with  the  result  that  at  sundown  Dr. 
Reid  had  all  the  fish  and  Dr.  Knight  helped  him  carry  them 
home.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  very  genial  with  Dr.  Reid, 
and  together  they  canvassed  this  whole  country  in  the  trout 
interest  more  than  once.  It  might  have  been  just  after  one 
of  those  "  scrambles  among  our  Alps  "  or  after  coming  down 
the  neck-breaking  gorge  called  Sage's  Ravine,  that  some  one 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Beecher,  to  which  the 
Doctor  replied,  "  Very  impulsive  man  !  Astonishing  what 
things  he  can  say  !  I've  been  fishing  with  Jiini!  "  Dr.  Eldridge 
of  Norfolk  was  perhaps  his  nearest  friend  in  Connecticut, 
both  of  them  men  of  long-  pastorates,  and  blessed  with  the 
loyalty  of  a  devoted  people. 

Frequently  a  church  has  one  layman  who  is  its  acknowl- 
edged representative,  sitting  in  Moses'  seat,  giving  character 
to  its  corporate  life.  Such  an  one  was  Deacon  Eliphalet 
Whittlesey  in  Dr.  Reid's  day,  Dr.  Knight  in  Mr. 
Kitchel's  day,  and  in  this  day  —  we  will  adopt  the  custom  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  mention  the  name  of  no 
living  man  !  Dea.  Whittlesey  was  a  pillar  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Puritan  of  the  old  school,  an  "  Ironsides  " 
redivivus,  a  man  who  ruled  well  his  own  household,  "  diligent 
in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  When  it 
came  to  matters  of  judgment,  people  accorded  him  the 
place  given  to  the  city  of  Abel,  whereof  the  Scripture  tells 
us,  "  They  were  wont  to  speak  in  old  time  saying,  'They 
will  surely  ask  counsel  at  Abel,  and  so  ended  the  matter.'  " 
So  the  council  "  ended  the  matter,"  when  Deacon  Whittlesey 
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sat  down,  after  speaking  against  Dr.  Reid's  removal.  The 
council  were  carried  by  his  voice  alone,  and  Dr.  Reid's 
remaining  in  Salisbury  for  ever  after  hinged  upon  his  word. 
For  thirty-seven  years  he  was  deacon  of  this  church,  and  his 
descendants  are  still  among  us,  with  some  of  whom  it  may 
be  said  "  The  blood  will  tell." 

Deacon  Myron  Hutchinson  was  another  familiar  fig- 
ure in  Dr.  Reid's  day,  —  a  man  greatly  gifted  in  language, 
who  would  have  made  a  good  minister.  He  was  descended 
from  Deacon  John  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  early  settlers, 
whose  farm  on  Barrackmatiff  has  been  held  now  in  the  same 
family  for  four  generations.  His  father  and  grandfather 
wrote  the  bulk  of  our  town  and  church  records,  being  town 
clerks  for  sixty-nine  years  between  them,  and  church  and  so- 
ciety clerks  for  even  longer.  It  is  Myron  Hutchinson's  wife, 
Mrs.  Mary  Smith  H.,  who,  now  living  at  the  advanced  age  of 
93,  holds  the  record  for  our  longest  church  membership,  a 
term  of  79  years.  In  this  family  the  communion  service  has 
been  cared  for,  and  prepared,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Here,  too,  deserve  mention  "  honorable  women,  not  a 
few."  Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Reid,  wife  of  Dr.  Reid,  and 
mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  is  still  remembered 
affectionately  by  many,  all  the  more  tenderly  since  her 
youngest  son  stood  in  this  place  and  spoke  of  her  quiet, 
godly  life,  a  life  for  which  her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.*  It  was  a  simple  but  meaning  line  her  husband 
had  graven  on  her  headstone,  "  She  hath  done  what  she 
could." 

Echoes  have  come  down  to  this  age  also  of  the  unusual 
force  and  piety  of  Mrs.  Maria  Holley  and  Mrs.  Harriet 
Harrison.  "  They  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works 
do  follow  them." 

Under  Dr.  Reid  the  church  reached  its  high-water  mark. 
In  1847  the  number  enrolled  was  292.  In  his  term  the 
parsonage  was  builded,  largely  through  the  activity  of  Gov. 


*  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  when  she  realized  the  need  of  do- 
ing something  toward  temperance  instruction,  long  before  the  days  of  lodge 
work  and  scientific  teaching  on  alcohol,  she  subscribed  for  copies  of  the 
Youth's  Temperance  Advocate  and  distributed  them  in  our  Sunday-school. 
The  distribution  has  been  maintained  unto  th 
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Holley ;  the  church  was  remodeled ;  the  organ  erected. 
Several  legacies  were  left  to  the  society.* 

In  1858,  following  the  financial  panic  of  '57,  a  revival 
occurred  in  Salisbury,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  remarkable  for  the  light  it  shed  upon  Dr.  Reid's 
character.  His  nature  was  such  that  he  distrusted  occasions 
of  this  order,  fearing  superficial  sensation,  and  at  first  he 
showed  a  marked  conservatism  toward  the  interest.  But 
Dr.  Reid  never  shut  his  eyes  to  a  fact,  and  when  he  saw  that 
the  Lord  and  not  the  devil  was  in  it,  he  plunged  into  it,  too, 
with  apostolic  zeal.  Every  night  he  preached  at  the  Acad- 
emy for  weeks,  and  as  a  result  more  than  thirty  were  con- 
verted and  gathered  in,  some  of  whom  are  among  our 
staunchest  church  timber  to-day. 

Dr.  Reid  carried  the  church  through  the  civil  war, 
preaching  with  a  patriotism  unsurpassed,  and  contributing 
two  sons  to  the  army. 

The  congregations  were  always  large,  filling  the  galleries 
and  encroaching  upon  the  pulpit  stairs.  This  overflowing 
congregation  to-day  must  remind  the  older  people  of  Sabbath 
mornings  forty  years  ago.  One  of  his  hearers  once  said, 
"  When  Dr.  Reid  stops  preaching,  I  feel  as  if  he  had 
dropped  me  from  a  height."  On  the  23d  of  September,  1877, 
he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  containing  his  resignation, 
on  the  theme,  "  The  Minister  as  a  Steward  of  God."  The 
church  refused  to  sever  relations  with  him,  and  retained  him 
as  pastor  emeritus.  But  he  did  not  long  survive.  Sermons 
he  still  wrote  to  the  day  of  his  death  :  "  his  hand  clave  unto 
the  sword."  In  the  following  year  he  was  stricken,  in  the 
ripeness  of  his  powers,  as  he  had  ever  prayed  it  might  be : 
"  and  Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness."  A  very  large  congre- 
gation followed  his  revered  remains  to  the  burial,  and  there 
he  lies  among  his  people,  awaiting  the  fulfillment  of  that 

*They  were  from  Capt.  John  C.  Coffing,  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
whose  descendants  are  still  among  us.  One  of  them  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  to  that  of  St.  John's  and  the  Methodist  as  well. 
Another  is  for  repairs  on  the  parsonage.  The  third  is  called  the  Coffing 
Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Religion  and  Morals,  which,  by  its  terms,  is 
to  double  five  times  before  availing  to  the  use  of  the  Congregational  Society. 
It  has  turned  its  third  double,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  will  come 
into  hand  between  191 5  and  1920,  when  it  will  amount  to  $16,000. 
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hope  which  was  ever  a  favorite  in  his  thought,  —  tJie  Resur- 
rection. 

Before  the  death  of  Dr.  Reid,  the  church  had  called  a 
young  man  and  settled  him  on  the  20th  of  December,  1 877. 
The  Rev.  Cornelius  Ladd  Kitchel  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  where  he  took  the  second  honor  of  his  class.  He 
entered  at  once  into  the  hearts  of  all  this  congregation  and 
of  the  fellowship  surrounding.  There  is  a  natural  delicacy 
in  speaking  of  one  who  is  still  living,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  to  few  men  does  the  expression  so  fit- 
tingly apply,  "a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  Christian." 
New  life  immediately  appeared  in  the  church,  and  twenty- 
six  were  added  in  1878,  seventeen  of  them  on  confession. 
Under  Mr.  Kitchel  the  benevolence  of  the  church  was  placed 
upon  a  systematic  basis  by  the  adoption  of  the  weekly  envel- 
ope plan,  and  thereby  its  gifts  have  been  increased. 

It  may  be  proper,  at  this  point,  to  speak  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  church,  which,  as  a  whole,  presents  a  gratifying 
record.  The  sympathy  of  this  congregation  has  always 
been  practical.  As  far  back  as  1793  we  find  a  collection  for 
home  missions,  while  in  December  of  1 8 1 8  appears  the  first 
canvass  for  the  American  Board.  The  church  has  always 
believed  in  lending  to  the  Lord,  and  in  making  its  money 
go  a  great  ways,  even  as  great  a  ways  as  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  "  far  Cathay."  No  statistics  can  be  given  for  the 
whole  century  and  a  half,  but  for  the  past  thirty-five  years 
the  aggregate  has  been  above  $50,000,  and  in  several  late 
years  the  benevolences  have  exceeded  the  home  expenses. 

In  Mr.  Kitchel's  pastorate  occurred  the  death  of  one  of 
our  strongest  and  most  beloved  members.  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Knight.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  who 
preached  among  the  Berkshires,  at  Peru,  where  the  water 
falling  on  one  side  of  the  church  ridge  pole  drained  into  the 
Connecticut,  and  that  falling  on  the  other  side  into  the  Hud- 
son. But  all  that  fell  from  Dr.  Knight  himself,  his  words, 
his  works,  his  influence,  settled  always  upon  the  right  side. 
He  was  a  man  of  force,  a  leader  and  dealer  with  men.  He 
it  was  that  suggested  the  nomination  of  Gov.  HoUey.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded  at 
Lakeville,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  State,  a  most 
humane  and  hopeful  work.     He  was  superintendent  of  the 
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Sunday-school  for  years,  and  had  a  rare  gift  with  children, 
all  of  whom  loved  him  instinctively,  as  well  as  their  parents. 
In  the  spiritual  interest  appearing  in  the  church  in  1876  he 
showed  great  activity,  organizing  meetings,  marshaling 
teams,  inviting  attendance,  and  speaking  that  rare  "  word  in 
season,  how  good  it  is !  "  He  was  a  powerful  advocate  of 
temperance,  and  some  think  he  forfeited  his  life  in  conse- 
quence of  responding  when  ill  to  a  call  to  lecture  upon  it. 
He  had  an  exquisite  tenor  voice  of  great  clearness  and  feel- 
ing, which  he  used  to  the  glorification  of  God  and  to  the  up- 
lifting of  men.  He  had  long  been  importuned  to  take  office 
in  the  church,  but  studiously  declined.  In  1878  Mr.  Kitchel 
preached  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  diaconate,  and  when 
soon  after  the  vote  of  the  church  fell  unanimously  upon  him, 
he  rose  and  said  with  simple  dignity,  "  My  feelings  incline 
me  to  withdraw,  but,  after  our  pastor's  sermon,  I  dare  not 
refuse."  He  died  comparatively  young,  but  his  was  a  full 
and  purposeful  life. 
For 

"  We  live  in  deeds,  not  years 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial." 

In  this  period  belongs  the  beginning  of  a  work  at  Chapin- 
ville,  fostered  by  the  young  men  of  the  church,  but  headed 
by  one  master  spirit.  It  was  at  that  time  a  lawless  com- 
munity, without  a  Sabbath  and  without  the  other  nine  com- 
mandments. A  Sunday-school  was  organized,  which  is 
maintained  to  this  day.  Out  of  it  grew  a  revival  in  the 
winter  of  '83  and  '84,  which  led  to  the  church  membership 
of  over  thirty  persons  in  three  or  more  churches  about  us. 
Ultimately  it  led  to  the  establishment  of  regular  preaching 
services  in  the  chapel,  participated  in  by  four  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  town,  with  entire  harmony  among  themselves 
and  hearers.  It  is  something  like  the  "  Christian  League  of 
Connecticut."  I  once  wrote  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  about 
it,  author  of  the  tract  bearing  that  name,  and  he  replied 
characteristically  that  "  the  Connecticut  which  is  above  is 
slowly  coming  down  to  earth."  Furthermore  there  grew 
out  of  this  effort  a  renovated  chapel,  and  at  length  Mr.  Jon- 
athan Scoville  made  provision  in  his  will  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  chapel,  Sunday-school,  and  services  in  per- 
petuity, by  an  annuity  of  five  hundred  dollars,  which  meant 
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a  fund  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  trust.  Meanwhile, 
Chapinville  is  become  a  far  different  and  a  nobler  place. 

Mr.  Kitchel  was  hampered  by  ill-health,  and  by  the 
exhaustion  that  inevitably  comes  to  one  who  counts  not  his 
life  dear  unto  himself.  After  six  years  he  resigned  and  was 
dismissed  by  council  in  1883.  Sorrowfully  and  affection- 
ately the  relations  were  severed,  and,  as  the  minutes  of  the 
council  expressed  it,  "  with  painful  reluctance."  Mr.  Kitchel 
has  since  been  and  is  now  professor  of  Greek  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Some  months  before  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Kitchel  the 
Rev.  Lewis  H.  Reid,  already  living  among  us,  with  his 
family,  was  called  to  serve  the  church  as  acting  pastor,  and 
for  above  two  years  continued  in  that  capacity.  He  and  his 
have  been  so  identified  with  the  life  of  this  church  that  we 
feel  as  if  he  belonged  to  us.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
Dr.  Lewis  Reid  and  Dr.  Adam  Reid  were  not  at  all  related, 
though  bearing  the  same  unusual  name,  and  having  the 
like  Scottish  ancestry.  He  has  related  some  of  the  history 
of  his  pastorate,  but  it  is  not  in  his  province  to  mention  the 
love  and  respect  we  all  bear  him,  nor  to  paint  the  welcome 
that  awaits  him  when  he  comes  to  spend  his  golden  age 
among  us. 

In  October  of  1884  the  present  pastoral  term  began. 

In  the  past  ten  years  fall  various  improvements  affecting 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  church.  The  interior  was 
renovated  by  subscription,  and  these  tablets  placed  to  the 
memory  of  two  honored  pastors,  through  the  munificence  of 
Messrs.  Jonathan  and  Nathaniel  Church  Scoville.  A  tablet 
was  also  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gov.  Holley  and  his  sons 
on  the  north  wall.  Mr.  Nath.  C.  Scoville  also  made  a  be- 
quest to  the  Society  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  fund 
bears  the  name  of  his  mother,  a  member  of  the  church,  Mrs. 
Lois  Church  Scoville.  Also,  through  the  beneficence  of  the 
same  family,  the  adjoining  library,  bearing  their  name,  with 
its  clock  and  chime,  has  been  reared.  Coincident  with  these 
gifts,  and  possibly  suggested  by  some  of  them,  a  spirit  of 
public  benefaction  was  poured  out  over  all  these  communi- 
ties. A  park  has  been  procured  at  Lakeville.  Salisbury, 
Sharon,  and  Kent  have  erected  soldiers'  monuments.  Shef- 
field, Falls  Village,  Sharon,  and  Norfolk  have  reared  public 
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libraries,  the  last  two  being  of  exceptional  beauty.  In 
Sharon  a  clock-tower  of  fine  proportions  has  been  placed;  in 
Norfolk  a  fountain  opened,  and  a  gymnasium,  a  model  of 
taste  and  utility.  New  or  highly  improved  schools  have 
been  forwarded  in  Cornwall,  Falls  Village,  Canaan,  Sharon, 
and  Norfolk,  while,  best  of  all  to  us,  on  Salisbury  soil  has 
been  planted  the  noble  Hotchkiss  School,  with  a  name 
already  assured  and  a  character  second  to  none  in  the  land. 
All  of  these  things  affecting  towns  right  around  us  affect 
also  our  own,  affect  the  church,  make  life  itself  more  full  of 
meaning  and  of  privilege.  Every  Congregational  church  in 
this  Litchfield  Northwest  Conference  has  been  renovated  in 
the  past  ten  years,  some  of  them  more  than  once.  Pilgrim 
of  Canaan  builded,  paid  for,  and  dedicated  a  sanctuary  in 
1888,  Norfolk  a  chapel  in  the  same  year,  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  state.  Warren  was  struck  by  lightning  in  '91  but  re- 
builded  in  '92.  New  organs  have  been  procured  by  Kent, 
Pilgrim,  and  Norfolk,  while  minor  improvements  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  $600,000  have 
been  expended  in  this  corner  of  the  state  for  public  benefits 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Meanwhile,  the  Congregational 
membership  of  the  Litchfield  Northwest  Conference  is  larger 
to-day  by  one  church,  fifty-one  people,  sixty  more  in  the 
Sunday-schools,  and  the  benevolences  aggregate  $700  in 
advance.     Here  is  no  sign  of  decay  in  "  the  old  hill  towns." 

In  this  period  we  have  been  called  upon  to  part  with  two 
pillars  in  the  church,  Deacon  Moses  Lester  Graham  and 
Deacon  Oliver  Jewell,  both  of  them  my  honored  friends 
and  staunch  supporters.  They  were  men  who  gave  their 
best  to  this  church  and  loved  it. 

Deacon  Graham  was  born  at  Canton,  Conn.,  May  7,  1808, 
where  (and  at  Simsbury)  his  first  21  years  were  spent.  He 
came  to  Salisbury  in  1829,  and  the  next  year  presented  a 
letter  from  the  Canton  church,  so  that  he  was  for  fifty-seven 
years  a  member  of  this  church.  He  held  many  offices  in  it ; 
as  treasurer, .  clerk,  superintendent  of  the  school,  teacher  in 
the  same  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  for  twenty-eight  years 
a  deacon.  He  was  a  man  of  gentleness,  of  fidelity,  of  in- 
dustry, of  varied  reading,  devotedly  attached  to  his  church, 
whose  history  he  knew  better  than  any  other  member.  His 
biographer  said,  "  Probably  Dr.  Reid  reposed  more  confi- 
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dence  in  Mr.  Graham  than  in  any  other  member  of  his 
church,  and  counselled  and  advised  with  him  oftener." 

Deacon  Jewell  was  born  Sept.  2,  18 19,  in  Salisbury,  on 
land  which  his  ancestors  and  himself  have  tilled  for  over  a 
century.  He  united  with  this  church  in  the  great  revival  of 
1839,  when,  in  the  early  ministry  of  Dr.  Reid,  thirty-seven 
joined  at  one  time  on  profession.  Among  them  was  Mary 
Walton,  who  afterward  became  his  wife.  An  early  tendency 
to  consumption  was  checked  by  a  journey  to  the  West,  and 
he  lived  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten.  He  was  elected 
deacon  Sept.  3,  1852,*  and  filled  the  office  actively  and 
efficiently  to  the  day  of  his  death,  thirty-eight  years.  He  was 
superintendent  also  many  years.  When  asked  his  favorite 
text  he  took  time  for  reflection,  and  at  length  responded,  "  I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness." 

Here,  too,  we  bade  farewell  as  a  church  to  our  most  dis- 
tinguished member,  Alexander  Hamilton  Holley.  He 
had  served  the  State  as  Lieut.-Governor  in  1854,  and  after- 
wards as  Governor  in  1857-8.  He  it  was  who  founded  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  the  town,  The  Holley  Mfg.  Co. 
at  Lakeville  ;  also,  he  was  the  promoter  of  banks  and  rail- 
roads. He  was  a  man  of  strong  patriotism  and  of  devoted 
love  to  his  native  town.  Salisbury  was  to  him  what  Jerusa- 
lem was  to  the  Jew,  "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth."  He  was  the  father  of  two  honored  sons,  one 
of  them  holding  a  unique  position  in  the  ranks  of  American 
engineers.  There  have  been  men  of  science  before  this 
sprung  from  Salisbury  soil ;  Samuel  Moore,  grandfather  of 
our  venerable  church-member,  Mr.  Silas  Brewster  Moore, 
who  wrote  the  first  treatise  on  surveying  in  America ;  Ches- 
ter Averill,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Union  College ;  Albert 
E.  Church,  professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point ;  but  the 
most  eminent  of  all  was  Alexander  Lyman  Holley,  whose 
name  is  inscribed  on  yonder  tablet,  and  for  whose  dis- 
tinguished services  to  this  country  a  public  statue  has  been 
erected  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Gov.  Holley  died  with  a 
Christian's  faith  and  with  a  Christian's  honor,  a  "  Naphtali, 
satisfied  with  favor  and  full  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord." 

We  have  parted,  too,  with. other  beloved  and  honored 
names  in  this  church ;  with  Mrs.  Maria  Holley  Williams, 
remarkable  for  her  strength  of  character  and  pronounced 
*His  ancestor  David  Jewell  was  elected  Deacon  just  70  years  before. 
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relig-ious  nature ;  with  Mrs.  Lots  Church  Scoville,  another 
convert  of  the  famous  revival  under  Nettleton  in  1 8 1 5 ,  and 
mother  of  a  large  family,  some  of  whom  are  still  with  us ; 
with  Silas  Wells,  who  carried  on  his  back  and  planted  in 
our  village  street  those  two  massive  elms  in  front  of  drug 
store  and  Academy,  the  man  whose  face  was  a  smile  under- 
laid with  the  ten  commandments ;  with  Mrs.  FaxXNIE  Wil- 
liams COFFING,  in  principle  and  in  practice  the  staunch 
supporter  of  the  truth  ;  with  Mrs.  Eliza  Bostwick,  a  mother 
in  Israel  indeed,  of  whose  eleven  children  ten  grew  to 
maturity,  all  became  Christians,  and  eight  united  with  this 
church ;  and  with  them  others,  not  mentioned,  but  not  for- 
gotten here.  These  all  died  in  faith,  and  yet  are  living, 
whose  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,  for 
all  live  unto  Him." 

When  this  church  built  its  first  meeting-house  the 
General  Court  directed  to  have  its  sills  enclose  the  stake 
driven  into  the  exact  center  of  the  town.  The  design 
evidently  was  to  have  this  church  become  the  hub  of  the 
town.  Later  .surveys  have  located  the  precise  spot  a  few 
hundred  feet  farther  to  the  north,  so  that  the  fathers'  loca- 
tion was  a  trifle  out  of  center,  not  to  say  ec-centric.  But,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  church  has  been  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  life  of  the  town.  Identified  for  sixty  years  with  the 
town  meeting  itself,  it  has  been  allied  also  with  much  of  its 
most  honored  history  and  best  associations.  From  its  con- 
gregation have  gone  forth  four  governors,  two  senators,  a 
secretary  of  war,  six  congressmen,  beside  chief  justices  of 
states,  college  presidents  and  professors.  Eighteen  minis- 
ters have  been  raised  up  within  it,  at  least  two  of  them 
missionaries.  In  the  Second  Church  of  Cornwall  they  keep 
a  record  of  their  ministers'  wives,  who  are  trained  for 
martyrdom  within  it.  This  registry  has  been  neglected  in 
Salisbury,  but  the  names  are  remembered  of  several  who 
were  so  canonized,  and  of  several  more  who  were  willing  to 
be. 

We  feel  a  just  pride  and  satisfaction  in  our  churchly  an- 
cestry ;  "  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers."  A  review 
of  this  nature  impresses  us  with  a  sense  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  Kingdom.  All  of  these  saints  and  giants  were  a  part  of 
us,  and  we  of  them,  and  all  of  Christ.     We  belong  to  a  great 
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past,  to  a  communion  that  includes  Abraham  and  Moses  and 
David  and  Paul,  to  a  line  that  passes  through  martyrs  and 
prophets,  and  that  numberless  company  of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy. 

It  is  true  we  have  not  the  same  constituency  to  depend 
upon  as  formerly.  There  are  to-day  in  Salisbury  six  churches 
occupying  the  territory  originally  held  by  one.  Undoubtedly 
the  Kingdom  is  better  served  by  this  division  of  the  town. 
Let  us  concede  also  that  there  are  not  as  many  people  of  the 
same  forceful  character  among  us  as  formerly.  Still,  the 
present  generation  has  no  need  to  feel  apologetic.  In  our 
day  religious  newspapers  have  greatly  widened  the  Christian 
horizon ;  missionary  operations  have  come  to  occupy  a  com- 
manding place  in  their  prayers  and  interest ;  benevolent 
work  has  been  organized  and  every  church  in  this  con- 
ference is,  so  far  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  general  is  con- 
cerned, far  more  of  a  factor  than  it  was  in  our  fathers'  day. 
Thus  a  largeness  has  been  given  to  the  Christian  life  in  our 
age,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  outside  of  our  own 
borders.  There  is  a  toleration,  also  among  us,  unknown  to 
former  generations,  and  a  true  catholicity.  For  every  Con- 
gregationalist  repeats  with  his  Nicene  fathers,  "  I  believe  in 
the  holy  catholic  church,"  the  church  that  is  catholic  in 
spirit. 

We  stand  here,  then,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  and 
a  half,  not  with  suspiration  but  with  inspiration.  There 
never  was  an  age  when  a  Christian  counted  for  more 
than  in  our  time,  or  could  command  a  greater  radius  to 
his  circle.  George  Fox  declared  that  every  Quaker  ought 
to  shake  the  country  for  ten  miles  around  him ;  but  every 
Christian  in  this  century  can  do  more  than  that,  can  send  a 
thrill  across  a  continent  by  his  consecrated  money ;  can  lay 
a  cable  under  the  sea,  binding  some  heathen  heart  to  his. 
Our  membership  is  smaller  than  in  1847,  o^i"  place  in  the 
town  life  is  less  marked,  but,  nevertheless,  there  are  more 
people  in  Salisbury  and  beyond  it  depending  upon  us  for  Chris- 
tian nurture  and  for  evangelistic  support  than  ever  there  were  ! 
The  sixty-one  square  miles  of  vSalisbury's  area  were  once 
coterminous  with  our  parish,  but  to-day  our  vineyard  has  an 
acreage  in  four  continents. 

Thanking  God  for  our  past,  we  thank  Him  yet  more  for 
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the  larger  opportunities  of  our  present ;  may  we  so  live  as  to 
thank  Him  most  of  all  for  our  future.  Renewing  the  rever- 
ence and  godly  fear  of  our  fathers;  pledging  ourselves  to 
the  same  faithfulness  as  they  in  His  service ;  with  devout 
loyalty  to  our  glorious  Redeemer,  we  stand  at  this  150th 
milestone,  saying,  "  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  us." 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  God,  the  God  of  Israel,  who  only  doeth  wondrous 
things: 

And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name  for  ever: 
And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory: 
Amen  and  amen. 


OUR  CHURCH  IN  WAR  TIME. 

By  Thomas  Lot  Norton. 


THIS  introduction*  is  like  music,  the  music  of  a  first-class 
orchestra  in  a  third-class  theatre  —  the  overture  is  the 
best  part  of  the  performance.  There  is  a  flavor  of  the 
orchestra,  I  think,  about  such  a  celebration  as  this.  As 
our  thoughts  go  back  to  the  olden  time  and  contrast  those 
men  and  their  deeds  with  these  of  the  present  time,  theirs 
seems  the  nerve-thrilling,  soul-stirring  overture,  and  ours 
the  paltry,  insufficient  performance. 

Our  minds  are  filled  with  the  romance  and  heroism  of 
those  who  first  came  to  this  wilderness,  and  straightway 
caused  it  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  and  we  regard 
each  early  hero,  each  one  of  the  eleven  founders  of  this 
church,  as  a  John  the  Baptist,  making  straight  in  the  desert 
a  highway  for  our  God.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question 
the  truth  or  propriety  of  such  a  conception  !  Let  those  lofty 
strains  echo  in  the  ears  of  the  latest  generation !  I  only  seek 
here  and  now  to  awaken  memories  of  tones  but  lately  vi- 
brating, which  for  majesty  of  movement,  harmony  of  sound, 
and  grandeur  of  theme  equal,  if  not  surpass,  those  sympho- 
nies of  the  ancient  time.     I  speak  of  the  days  of  '6i. 

It  was  something  more  than  rare  good  fortune,  it  was  a 
blessed  Divine  Providence,  which  placed  in  this  pulpit,  at 
such  a  time,  such  a  man  as  Adam  Reid.  It  seems  passing 
strange  that  a  man  of  foreign  birth,  who  never  became  a  na- 
turalized citizen  of  this  country,  should  have  had  such  an 
ardent  love  for  all  its  institutions. 

He  could  not  have  shown  greater  devotion  to  the  great 
Republic  had  he  been  a  descendant  of  a  Mayflozver  pil- 
grim ;  and  on  those  rare  occasions  when  he  permitted  him- 
self to  speak  in  the  pulpit  on  national  themes,  he  spoke  of 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  American  citizenship  like  one 
inspired.  Indeed,  to  my  boyish  imagination  Dr.  Reid  al- 
ways seemed  more  than  mortal ;  he  was  to  me  a  veritable 
prophet  of  the  Lord ! 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say  to  these  ministerial  brethren 

*See  item  in  report  of  The  News  on  page  12. 
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present,  do  not  forget  the  boys,  when  you  are  framing  your  ser- 
mons !  You  may  never  know  that  you  have  lodged  a  thought 
with  them ;  indeed,  they  will  be  extremely  careful  to  give 
you  no  hint ;  but  you  can  certainly  stamp  the  plastic  mind, 
if  you  will.  I  would  sooner  have  cut  my  tongue  out  than 
let  anyone  know  how  the  cold  chills  ran  up  and  down  my 
back,  as  Dr.  Reid  reasoned  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgment  to  come,  but  he  made  his  imprint,  all  the  same, 
and  made  it  for  eternity. 

I  remember  a  sermon  he  preached  after  some  of  the 
States  had  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  from  the  text 
found  in  Isaiah  8:12,"  Say  ye  not  a  Confederacy  to  all  them 
to  whom  this  people  shall  say  a  Confederacy,  neither  fear 
ye  their  fear,  nor  be  afraid."  What  scathing  denunciations 
of  the  plotters  against  the  Union  !  What  stirring  appeals  to 
stand  by  the  old  flag !  The  close  of  Daniel  Webster's  great 
reply  to  Hayne  might  equal,  but  certainly  did  not  sur- 
pass it. 

Another  phase  of  Dr.  Reid's  character  showed  itself  in 
a  certain  prayer-meeting  I  wot  of,  when  the  brethren  had 
assembled  in  the  upper  room  of  the  Academy  building  for 
their  regular  midweek  afternoon  meeting.  The  Doctor  had 
a  disconcerting  way  of  calling  upon  the  brethren  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meeting,  not  only  without  previous  notice,  but 
with  a  nervous,  threatening  gesture  of  his  long,  lean  arm  and 
finger,  which  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least. 
Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  a  grandson  of  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  had  been  thus  requested,  not  to  say  admonished,  to 
lead  in  prayer.  Mr.  Lee  prayed  long  and  fervently  for  the 
downfall  of  the  unholy  rebellion,  and  due  punishment  upon 
those  who  were  conspiring  against  the  Union.  As  his  peti- 
tions grew  in  length,  they  increased  in  fervency,  until  his 
language  assumed  the  character  of  one  of  the  imprecatory 
psalms.  Now  one  of  the  brothers  present,  by  reason  of 
education  and  previous  political  action,  viewed  matters  in 
quite  a  different  light  from  Mr.  Lee,  He  became  extremely 
uneasy,  and  twisted  about  on  his  seat  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  attracted  Dr.  Reid's  attention.  When  Mr.  Lee 
finally  reached  his  Amen,  the  Doctor  pointed  to  this  uneasy 
brother  and  said,  "Brother  Brown,  will jc*?/;  pray?"  Then 
it  was  Mr.  Lee's  turn  to  shuffle  and  twist,  while  Brother 
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Brown  prayed  that  the  unseemly  passions  of  men  might  be 
subdued,  the  white-winged  dove  of  peace  brood  again  over 
our  unhappy  country,  and  religious  meetings  be  undis- 
turbed by  political  utterances.  Then  all  the  people  smiled 
at  each  other,  and  went  home  duly  edified. 

I  remember  a  large  meeting  held  in  this  church  just  one 
week  after  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  The  family  of 
Henry  J.  Raymond  of  the  New  York  Times  were  spending 
the  summer  here,  and  Mr.  Raymond,  who  had  seen  service 
as  a  war  correspondent  in  the  Austro-Italian  war  of  1859, 
went  out  from  Washington  that  summer  afternoon  to  see 
the  rebel  army  annihilated.  He  returned  without  the  sight, 
and  kindly  consented  to  tell  us  how  it  seemed.  Mr,  Alex- 
ander L.  Holley,  already  prominent  in  his  profession  of 
civil  engineer,  prepared  a  inap  of  the  battlefield,  which  that 
evening  obscured  the  glory  of  that  famous  old  red  drop- 
curtain  back  of  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Raymond  gave  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  great  fight,  and  under  his  masterly  description 
we  experienced  alternations  of  victory  and  defeat,  hope  and 
despair,  as  if  we,  too,  had  been  eye-witnesses. 

Another  large  assembly  gathered  here  one  August  after- 
noon in  '61,  soon  after  Lincoln's  call  for  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  in  the  midst  of  haying,  mind  you,  when  the 
average  farmer  would  scarcely  leave  his  work  to  help  put 
out  a  fire.  Senator  Trumbull  of  Illinois,  and  a  congressman 
from  Brooklyn,  named  Humphrey,  I  think,  were  the  princi- 
pal speakers.  The  audience  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  and  when,  in  closing,  the  great  assembly 
arose  and  sang,  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  one  boy,  at  least, 
among  those  present,  then  and  there  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  to  sing  for  his  country. 

Let  us  at  this  time  recall  the  names  of  those  closely 
identified  with  our  church  through  membership,  or  regular 
attendance,  who  volunteered  for  their  country's  service  in 
those  stormy  days.  Admatha  Bates,  Oren  H.  Knight,*  and 
James  Deane  went  in  the  Second  Conn.  Heavy  Artillery. 
Knight  laid  down  his  life  at  Petersburg ;  Bates  returned  to 
live  respected  and  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  until  his 
death  a  few  months  since  ;  while  Deane,f  going  from  and 
returning  to  a  pulpit,  still  bears  an  honorable  scar  to  attest 
the  good  marksmanship  of  a  rebel  rifleman  at  Cold  Harbor. 

*  The  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Lakeville  is  named  after  this  brave  comrade, 
f  See  further  about  the  Rev.  James  Deane  on  page  63. 
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James  Sherwood  enlisted  with  his  father  John,  in  the  Fifth 
Connecticut,  a  regiment  that  saw  more  marching-  and  a 
wider  range  of  service  than  any  other  Connecticut  regi- 
ment. Edwin  J.  Barden,  Albert  E.  Barnes,  H.  Pitt  Bos- 
worth,  J.  Newton  Dexter,  Virgil  F.  McNeil,  E.  Lewis  Moore, 
Thomas  L.  Norton,  William  D.  Reid,  John  H.  Sweet,  and 
George  Lee  Wells  (good  old  Parson  Lee  blood  there),  went  in 
the  Seventh  Connecticut.  Barnes  was  one  of  those  quiet,  un- 
complaining men  who  are  quite  too  apt  to  fail  of  their  just 
deserts,  simply  because  they  make  no  sign  when  injured. 
He  was  promised  a  furlough  after  arduous  service  in  the 
trenches  at  Morris  Island,  but  for  some  reason  the  furlough 
never  came,  and,  with  an  unspeakable  longing  for  the  lofty 
hills  and  fertile  valleys  of  his  native  town,  he  pined  away 
and  died,—  died  for  the  flag,  as  truly  as  if  the  enemy's  bul- 
let had  laid  him  low.  Bosworth,  cheerful,  heroic  Bos  worth, 
fell  at  Olustee ;  Reid  left  an  arm  at  Drewry's  Bluff  ;  Wells 
was  taken  prisoner  on  the  Bermuda  Hundred  line,  in  May, 
I S64,  and  suffered  in  the  Andersonville  hell  until  Sherman's 
guns  began  to  thtmder  in  the  vicinity,  when  he  was  shipped 
for  a  safer  prison.  On  the  way  he  watched  his  chances, 
slipped  out  of  the  car,  and  gained  the  swamps  of  South  Car- 
olina. Night  after  night  for  two  long  weeks,  piloted  by 
faithful,  black-skinned  comrades,  resting  in  the  tangled 
everglades  by  day,  he  reached  at  last  a  river  running  to 
the  sea,  down  which  he  glided,  until  the  old  flag  waving 
over  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  gunboats  assured  him  of  life  and 
freedom.  Moore  began  his  school  as  usual  that  September, 
but  the  rising  flood  of  patriotism  swept  him,  too,  into  the 
ranks  as  private  with  us,  from  whence  he  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain  and  adjutant-general.  Joseph  Bostwick,  a  son 
of  that  mother  in  Israel  of  whom  we  have  heard  this  after- 
noon, George  Bushnell,  another  lineal  descendant  of  the 
first  Jonathan  Lee,  and  Thomas  B.  Orton,  a  manly  fellow 
who  served  afterwards  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  and  died  an 
untimely  death  soon  after  the  war,  went  in  the  28th  Con- 
necticut, in  the  full  company  from  Salisbury,  known  as  the 
Iron  Guard,  which  was  recruited  chiefly  through  the  efforts 
of  large-hearted,  noble-minded  George  Coffing.  Ere  the 
boys  marched  away  to  the  war,  they  stood  in  line  in  front 
of  this  building,  while  one   of  the  fair  daughters  of   the 
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church  presented  them  a  beautiful  silk  flag,  now  a  treasured 
possession  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  at  Lakeville. 

Mention  must  surely  be  made  of  the  noble  work  done 
by  the  Ladies'  Aid  Societies  during  the  war.  It  is  not  true 
that  these  societies  were  composed  entirely  of  the  ladies  of 
this  congregation,  but  it  is  true  that  all  our  ladies  were  in 
the  Salisbury  and  Lakeville  organizations.  From  the  dear 
old  lady  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  who,  with  a  broken 
hip,  lay  propped  up  in  her  bed,  knitting  day  after  day  for 
her  soldier  boys,  to  the  girls  not  yet  in  their  teens,  all  were 
constantly  at  work.  Sewing  societies  in  these  days  take  a 
vacation,  but  those,  never !  No  sufficient  data  exist  to  give 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  money  value  of  their  gifts  to 
the  soldiers,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  it  exceeded  $5,000.  Hospi- 
tal stores  and  clothing  were  sent  sometimes  to  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  sometimes  directly  to  the  boys  in  the  field. 
I  will  not  say  that  we  wept  as  we  stood  showing  the  coats 
and  garments  made  by  these  northern  Tabithas,  but  we 
sometimes  came  suspiciously  near  it. 

I  have  come  to  think  that,  after  all,  the  sorest  struggles  of 
the  war,  its  sharpest  pangs,  were  endured  in  these  churches 
and  homes  of  the  North,  and  not  at  the  front.  There  were 
tumult,  excitement,  movements  on  a  grand  scale  ;  there  was 
hot  young  blood,  tingling  in  the  veins  with  each  day's  de- 
velopments, and  all  the  fierce,  wild,  strange  fascination  of 
war.  Here  was  nothing  to  divert  these  anxious  hearts  from 
ceaseless  broodings  over  the  past,  or  dread  forebodings  for 
the  future.  Oh,  what  weary  waiting  for  the  leaden-footed 
southern  mails,  while  black  care  stalked  up  and  down  these 
streets,  and  sat  down  by  each  fireside  !  What  grievous  bur- 
dens were  brought  to  this  house  of  God  by  anxious  citizens, 
desolate  fathers,  grief-stricken  wives  and  mothers,  who  came 
hither  and  sought  relief  in  prayer !  And  here  was  the  real 
strength  of  that  armed  host  at  the  front ;  not  in  its  num- 
bers, not  in  its  leadership,  not  in  its  munitions  of  war,  but 
in  these  praying  hearts  which  filled  the  solid  North  be- 
hind them  !  And  if,  in  that  dim  unknown  future  towards 
which  we  rush,  perils  as  great  confront  our  beloved  Nation, 
God  grant  that  in  all  our  churches  there  may  be  tongues  of 
fire  in  the  pulpit,  and  hearts  of  prayer  in  the  pews,  as  were 
in  this  church  in  the  dark,  dark  days  of  the  war ! 


ADDRESS  OF  ROBERT  A.  REID,  M.D.,  OF  NEWTON,  MASS. 


WHEN  I  received  the  invitation  from  your  pastor  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion,  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
of  being-  able  to  accept.  You  know  some  people  insinuate 
that  physicians  dislike  to  be  away,  fearing  that  all  their 
patients  will  get  well  during  their  absence.  This,  I  assure 
you,  is  a  base  slander;  but  at  the  same  time  I  frankly  admit 
that  I  shall  hurry  right  back  by  the  next  train.  Leaving,  as 
I  did,  last  evening,  hurriedly  and  unexpectedly,  I  am  wholly 
unprepared  to  address  you ;  but  I  am  glad  indeed  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  children  coming  home  to-day  to  celebrate 
this,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  —  seven  score 
years  and  ten  —  of  this  dear  old  church,  the  mother  of  us  all. 

Chauncey  Depew  of  New  York,  who  is  considered  one  of 
the  readiest  after-dinner  speakers,  is  reported  to  have  re- 
cently said,  that  when  he  was  taken  unawares,  when  he  was 
called  upon  for  an  impromptu  speech,  he  invariably  began 
by  telling  a  story.  This,  he  said,  generally  put  his  audience 
into  good  humor,  thus  disarming  criticism  of  what  he  might 
later  say;  more  than  this,  it  gave  him  time  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  and,  what  was  still  more  important,  it  gave  time 
for  his  heart  to  stop  beating  so  rapidly,  as  mine  is  doing 
now ;  in  other  words,  it  gave  him  time  to  get  over  his  fright, 
and  as  this  is  pretty  much  my  present  condition,  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  a  story. 

They  have  in  Boston  what  is  called  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
It  gets  its  name  from  Faneuil  Hall,  which  is  immediately 
over  it.  Faneuil  Hall,  as  you  know,  has  been  called  "  The 
Cradle  of  Liberty."  It  was  there  that  the  famous  "  Boston 
Tea  Party  "  was  organized,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  important  and  stirring  events  which  marked  the  early 
history  of  the  New  England  Colonies.  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
is  immediately  under  Faneuil  Hall ;  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  city ;  was  built  in  1 740,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Bostonians,  partakes  of  the  high  character  of  the  old  historic 
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hall  itself.  A  short  time  ago  an  old  negro  was  passing 
through  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  when  his  attention  was  drawn 
toward  several  piles  of  sea  trout  as  they  lay  on  the  nice  mar- 
ble table  of  a  fish-monger.  Walking  up  to  the  counter,  the 
darkey  placed  his  nose  within  an  inch  of  the  "  speckled 
beauties,"  as  though  testing  their  soundness  through  the 
medium  of  his  olfactories. 

The  keeper  of  the  stand  eyed  him  with  considerable  in- 
terest and  contempt  for  his  impertinence  for  half  a  minute, 
and  then  in  a  tone  of  anger  said : 

"  Here,  you  black  rascal,  what  are  you  a  smellin'  o'  them 
fish  for?" 

"  I  ain  smellin'  o'  de  fess-sh,  boss ;  I  was  jes'  er  axin'  um 
a  question." 

"  What  did  you  ask  'em,  sir?  " 

"I  jes'  ax  um  what's  de  news  fum  down  to  de  sea." 

"  What  did  they  say?" 

''  Dey  say  dey  doan'  know,  suh ;  its  more'n  foh  weeks 
sence  dey  cum  fom  dah,  suh !  " 

I  do  not  know  what  point  this  story  illustrates,  or  that  it 
illustrates  any  at  all,  but  it  accomplishes  my  purpose  in  the 
telling. 

It  is  twenty-nine  years  and  more  since  I  left  Salisbury; 
but  often  my  thoughts  have  turned  backward  to  the  days 
when,  as  a  careless,  barefoot  boy,  I  walked  this  familiar  vil- 
lage street,  sat  in  yonder  front  pew  each  Sabbath,  attended 
Sunday-school  in  Academy  Hall,  and  school  during  the  week 
in  the  district  school,  with  its  noble  overhanging  trees  and 
its  shady  walk  leading  up  through  the  glen,  past  the  spring, 
toward  the  mill.  As  I  came  in  the  train  to-day  I  recalled, 
as  though  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  day  I  first  succeeded  in 
throwing  a  stone  up  into  the  belfry  of  this  church  and  strik- 
ing the  bell,  and  if  time  or  the  painter  have  not  effaced 
them,  I  warrant  you  can  still  find  the  traces  of  my  many 
previous  unsuccessful  attempts.  I  recalled  also  another  oc- 
casion, when  the  brook  that  flows  across  the  street  near  by 
had  been  dammed  up  in  order  to  irrigate  the  adjoining  mea- 
dows, and  I  was  chosen  captain  of  the  raft  which  navigated 
the  turbulent  waters  of  the  miniature  lake  thus  formed,  and 
when,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  I  fell  in  and 
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got  a  thorough  ducking.  I  then  went  home  and  got  a 
thorough  something  else. 

But  I  have  other  and  sadder  memories  of  these  days. 
Often  in  the  waking  hours  of  the  night,  or  when  returning 
through  the  darkness  from  some  scene  of  suffering  or  per- 
haps death,  in  memory  I  have  gone  up  and  down  this  quiet 
village  street  and  recalled  the  names  and  faces  of  those  whom 
I  will  see  no  more.  As  I  recall  the  faces  of  this  congrega- 
tion, I  miss  in  this  center  aisle  noble,  white-haired  Governor 
Holley,  large-hearted  and  open-handed  George  Cofling,  Dea- 
con Graham,  Mr.  Scoville,  William  Parks,  Robert  Ball, 
Henry  Hubbard,  Daniel  Pratt ;  and  in  the  south  aisle,  Col- 
onel Harrison,  Lot  Norton,  Robert  Bostwick,  George  Dodge, 
Doctor  Knight ;  and  in  the  north  aisle.  Deacon  Hutchinson, 
Deacon  Jewell,  Silas  Wells,  and  many  others. 

These  men  .stood  high  in  the  true  nobility  of  good  citi- 
zenship. Ever  attentive  to  the  call  of  duty,  whether  in 
quiet  paths  or  in  loftier  heights,  they  let  their  light  so  shine 
as  to  kindle  and  strengthen  the  devotion  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  God,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  right  living.  All  honor  to  these  men.  To  them  Salis- 
bury owes  in  large  measure  what  she  was  and  what  she  is. 
They  were  all  sons  of  a  Puritan  Commonwealth,  all  good 
men  and  true,  and  all  are  at  rest. 

How  well  I  recall  the  patriotic  discourses  which  rever- 
berated through  this  sanctuary  on  Fast  Day  and  on  Thanks- 
giving, and  I  often  tell  my  children  of  the  speeches,  burning 
with  love  of  country,  which  were  delivered  almost  within 
the  shadow  of  this  old  church  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
war.  I  tell  them  of  the  empty  sleeve  which  their  Uncle 
William  Reid  wore  after  the  battle  of  Drewry's  Bluff,  and 
of  the  deeds  of  daring  and  hair-breadth  escapes  of  another 
uncle  —  John  G.  Reid,  whose  bravery  was  noted  and  re- 
corded even  by  the  Confederates.  And  here  I  wish  to  read 
you  a  part  of  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Port  Republic,  made 
by  Colonel  H.  D.  Kelley  of  the  Confederate  army,  as  seen 
from  the  Confederate  side,  in  which  he  refers  to  my  brother 
John.  He  says :  "  A  conspicuous  figure  in  the  battle-scene 
at  this  stage  was  a  field  officer  on  a  gray  charger,  directing 
and  leading  the  advance  of  the  Federal  line.  Referring  to 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  battle,  on  the  right,  near  the  river. 
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the  commanding  officer  of  the  5th  Virginia,  in  his  report, 
makes  mention  of  the  Federal  officer  upon  a  gray  steed,  who 
there  rode  in  front  of  his  men,  waving  his  hat  and  cheering 
them  on ;  but  this  officer,  he  says,  was  soon  picked  off  by 
the  Confederate  sharpshooters.  As  to  this  he  must  have 
been  mistaken,  for  it  was  doubtless  the  same  intrepid  officer 
who  led  the  last  charge  of  the  Federal  forces  on  that  field, 
with  a  gallantry  so  conspicuous  as  to  win  the  admiration  of 
both  armies.  Whoever  he  was,  there  is  not  a  Confederate 
survivor  of  that  fierce  fight  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
salute  him." 

I  first  heard  this  read  over  the  open  coffin  of  my  brother. 
He  personally  took  part  in  fifty-seven  different  engagements, 
and  I  often  repeat  to  my  boys  the  story  of  his  experiences 
as  he  related  them  to  me. 

I  tell  them  of  Pitt  Bosworth,  who  fell  in  the  front  rank 
at  Olustee ;  of  poor  Albert  Barnes,  of  Lee  Wells,  and  of  the 
other  Salisbury  boys  who  died  that  the  Union  might  live. 

In  the  city  of  my  home  every  schoolhouse  bears  aloft  a 
flag  staff,  and  on  pleasant  days  "  Old  Glory  "  floats  on  the 
breeze,  while  on  certain  occasions  the  boys  and  girls  are 
marched  out  and  taught  to  salute  the  flag.  This  is  true,  I 
believe,  throughout  the  State.  They  are  taught  the  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  that  concludes  all  State  documents,  "  God 
save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts."  These  are  ob- 
ject lessons  in  patriotism  which  will  bear  good  fruit,  and  if 
ever  again  treason  shall  raise  its  hideous  head,  if  an  enemy 
threaten  from  without,  from  within,  the  Old  Bay  State  will 
furnish  her  full  quota  of  loyal  sons,  to  march  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  those  from  Connecticut,  to  battle  for  the  right. 

We  reverently  recall  to-day  the  names  of  our  illustrious 
dead;  still,  the  hope  of  this  nation  is  in  the  children,  the 
boys  and  the  girls.  While  we  teach  them  to  love  God,  let 
us  teach  them  also  to  love  the  flag.  Let  us  teach  them  that 
the  flag  is  not  merely  a  textile  fabric  with  alternate  stripes 
and  stars  in  a  field  of  blue,  but  that  it  is  the  emblem  of 
patriotism,  valor,  and  sacrifice,  that  it  stands  for  liberty, 
unity,  and  equality.  Let  us  adopt  ourselves,  and  give  to 
them,  a  motto  which  is  cut  in  the  marble  of  an  institution  of 
learning  which  I  daily  pass,  "  God,  Our  Country,  and  Edu- 
cation." 


ADDENDA 


HISTORICAL   NOTES. 


THE   MINISTRY. 

THE  Rev.  Cornelius  Ladd  Kitchel,  sixth  pastor  of  the 
church,  was  born  at  Plymouth  Hollow,  now  Thomaston, 
Litchfield  county,  Conn.,  his  parents  being  the  Rev.  Harvey 
Dennison  Kitchel,  D.D.,  president  of  Middlebury  College, 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Sheldon  Kitchel.  He  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1862,  and  from  Yale  Theological 
Seminary  in  1867.  August  i,  1867,  he  married  Miss  Alice 
Lloyd  of  Altoona,  Pa.  His  only  son,  Wm.  Lloyd,  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  the  class  of  1892  at  Yale.  Mr.  Kitchel 
was  settled  at  Guilford,  Conn.,  from  1870  to  1873.  Since 
leaving  Salisbury  church,  Mr.  Kitchel  has  preached  but 
three  times,  all  in  our  own  pulpit.  His  New  Haven  address 
is  No.  331  Temple  street,  or  simply  Yale  University. 

In  addition  to  the  fourteen  ministers  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Reid  in  the  centennial  discourse  of  1844,  as  having  been 
raised  up  in  this  parish,  the  following  should  be  named : 

Elisha  Whittlesey,  Williams  College,  '46,  Yale  Semin- 
ary, '50 ;  served  at  St.  Thomas,  W.  L,  Kent,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y., 
Waterbury,  2d;  became  an  Episcopalian  in  '71,  and  is  now 
residing  in  Canaan. 

Henry  Pratt,  Williams  College,  '50;  installed  at 
Dudley,  Mass.,  and  served  there  until  '69. 

James  Deane,  Williams  College,  '57;  served  through  the 
war ;  ordained  in  '66 ;  pastor  of  Congregational  Church  at 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  since  '83  ;  also  registrar  of  the  New 
York  General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches. 

Albert  Bushnell,  studied  at  Union  Seminary;  ordained 
in  'ji ;  served  Leavitt  St.  church,  Chicago,  Geneseo,  111.,  and 
since  '89,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  is  doing  a  grand  work. 

Among  other  noteworthy  facts  in  this  century  and  a  half 
are  these : 

The  long  pastorates  of  Jonathan  Lee  and  Adam  Reid, 
forty-four  and  forty-one  years  respectively. 
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The  gracious  revivals  from  time  to  time,  that  of  1815  the 
greatest,  but  also  those  of  1827,  '31,  '39,  '58,  '^6,  '78,  '84,  and 
'87. 

The  long  intervals  between  the  first  and  second,  and  the 
second  and  third  pastorates,  being  nine  and  six  years 
respectively.  In  the  second  interval  was  the  great  revival 
of  18 1 5,  a  revival  of  a  flock  without  a  shepherd. 

The  eminent  stability  and  loyalty  of  the  church,  as  shown 
in  having  but  seven  pastors  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ; 
in  the  exceptionally  cordial  relation  between  pastor  and 
people,  save  in  one  case ;  and  in  retaining  three  of  them 
until  death. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  church  has  in  all  the  seven 
instances  settled  a.  j/oung- man,  one  of  whom  (Mr.  Grossman) 
was  but  twenty-one. 

THE   MEMBERSHIP. 

The  records  of  Mr.  Lee's  ministry  are  so  scanty  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  facts.  Dr.  Reid's  calculation 
(following  Dr.  Lathrop's)  gave  the  whole  number  as  252. 
By  going  carefully  over  every  entry,  and  so  restoring  some 
names  that  were  carelessly  left  out  in  the  Alphabetical 
Register,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  was  24  larger,  or 
276.  The  records  since  Mr.  Lee's  day  are  in  more  perfect 
condition. 


Pastor. 

Term. 

Years. 

Letters. 

Profession. 

Total. 

Lee,        . 

Interval, 

Grossman, 

Interval, 

Hyde,     . 

Interval, 

Lathrop, 

Raid,      . 

Kitchel, 

Interval, 

Goddard, 

I 744-1 788 
1788-1797 
1797-1812 
1812-1818 
1818-1822 
1822-1825 
1825-1837 
1837-1877 
1877-18S3 
1883-1884 
1884-1894 

44 
9 

15 
6 
4 
3 

12 

40 
6 
I 

10 

172 

13 

21 

0 

20 

3 

19 

137 

34 

23 

104 
7 

67 
188 

20 

0 

158 

216 

34 

24 

79 

276 
20 
88 

188 

40 

3 

177 

353 
68 
26 

102 

Totals, 

I 744-1 894 

150 

444 

897 

1341 
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The  additions  to  the  church  in  the  revival  years  were  as 
follows : 


I8I5 

188 

1839 

37 

1878 

17 

1827 

69 

1858 

30 

1884 

24 

I83I 

35 

1876 

22 

1887 

38 

The  membership  on  November  23,  1894,  was   207;  64 
males  and  143  females. 

The  following  census  report  of  the  town  is  of  interest : 


1756 

1 100 

I8I0 

2321 

1850 

3103 

1774 

1936 

1820 

2695 

i860 

3100 

1790 

2070 

1830 

2580 

1870 

3305 

1800 

2266 

1840 

2562 

1880 
1890 

3716 

3420 

The  benevolences  of  the  church  have  been  reported  since 
1859.  From  that  time  until  the  ist  January,  1895,  the  aggre- 
gate was  for  the  thirty-six  years,  $48,264.63.  Add  for 
legacies  reported  from  1872  to  date,  $2,544.53,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  $50,809.16.  The  average  per  year  appears  to  be 
$1,340,  but  that  figure  is  exceeded  in  the  later  years,  the 
benevolences  for  1894,  for  example,  being  $1,904. 

The  following  are  the  dates  of  church  edifices  : 

1 749  —  The  Congregational  Church,  now  The  Town  Hall. 
1800  —  The  Congregational  Church  at  Salisbury. 
1 8 16  —  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Lakeville. 
1822  —  The  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church  at  Salisbury. 
1832  — The  Chapinville  Chapel,  originally  Methodist. 
1845  —The  Methodist  Chapel  at  Lime  Rock. 

1873  —  The  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  at  Lime  Rock. 

1874  —  The  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Lakeville. 

This  church  is  associated  with  the  eleven  other  churches 
of  the  Litchfield  Northwest  Conference,  which  was  formed 
September  28,  1868,  superseding  the  old  Litchfield  North 
Consociation  of  175 1.  The  churches  of  the  conference  in 
order  of  age  are  as  follows : 
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Cornwall, 

1740 

Salisbury, 

1744 

North  Cornwall, 

1782 

Sharon, 

1740 

Warren, 

1756 

Ellsworth, 

1802 

Kent, 

1741 

Norfolk, 

1760 

Falls  Village, 

1858 

South  Canaan, 

1 741 

East  Canaan, 

1769 

Canaan,  Pilgrim, 

1887 

THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The  school  was  organized  in  1819.  On  March  30th  "  a 
communication  from  the  monthly  meeting  of  ministers  in 
this  vicinity  was  read  to  the  church  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath 
schools,"  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  school  "to  be- 
come a  branch  of  the  vSunday-school  Union  in  this  vicinity," 
under  a  "board  of  managers"  consisting  of  five.  The 
session  was  held  in  the  meeting-house,  during  the  intermis- 
sion, lasted  "  about  thirty  minutes,"  and  began  the  second 
Sabbath  in  May.  The  school  was  regularly  reorganized  on 
the  second  Sabbath  in  May  for  many  years.  Fast  Day  being 
the  customary  date  for  appointing  officers,  even  late  in  Dr. 
Reid's  pastorate. 

The  first  board  of  managers  were  Deacon  Gideon  Smith, 
Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  Lot  Norton,  Jared  S.  Harrison,  and 
the  pastor.  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde.  This  five-man  power  (later 
four)  continued  until  1870,  when  the  church  reduced  the 
authority  to  one  head,  with  an  assistant  superintendent. 
Since  1 870  the  school  has  been  officered  as  follows : 

1 870-74.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight. 

1875-76.  Deacon  Oliver  Jewell. 

1877-79.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Knight. 

1880.  John  S.  Griggs. 

1881-93.  George  B.  Burrall. 

1894.  Thomas  L.  Norton. 

The  catechism  was  a  part  of  the  instruction  in  early  days. 
The  International  system  was  not  employed  until  1872.  The 
church  has  always  been  forward  in  Sunday-school  interests  ; 
has  organized  several  other  schools  from  time  to  time,  main- 
tains a  Home  Department,  assists  in  a  Temperance  school,  and 
has  a  due  share  in  the  Litchfield  Northwest  Sunday-school 
Union.     The  Ticknor  school,  the  Town  Hill  school,  and  the 
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Harrison  scliool,  were  carried  on  by  the  church  for  a  number 
of  years,  until  the  changes  in  population  rendered  their  main- 
tenance impracticable. 

At  the  present  day  the  church  is  interested  wholly  or  in 
part  in  the  following-  different  schools  —  the  Main  school, 
the  Home  department,  the  Institute  school,  the  Chapinville 
school,  the  Mt.  Riga  school,  and  the  Temperance  school. 

The  Main  school  has  enrolled  245  in  1894,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  136.  Many  of  the  congregation  habitually 
remain  to  the  school  session.  Teachers'  meetings  are  held 
fortnightly.  The  superintendent  (with  a  helper)  edits  a 
monthly  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  church  and  school, 
called  The  Chronicle.  A  fine  lantern  has  been  employed  by  him 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Martin  of  late  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
The  benevolences  of  the  school  have  been  well  promoted, 
the  aggregate  for  the  past  year  was  $192.  The  present 
officers  are  supt.,  Thomas  L.  Norton ;  ass't  supt.,  Henry  S. 
Wilson ;  sec'y,  Theo.  F.  Dexter ;  asst.  sec'y,  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Dexter;  librarians,  Albert  Roberts,  Malcolm  D.  Rudd, 
Charles  Perkins ;  teachers,  Mrs.  Jennie  R.  Hubbard,  Mrs. 
Mary  Jewell,  Mrs.  LaPlace,  Mrs.  Mary  Burrall,  Mrs.  Sarah 
H.  Clark,  Mrs.  Lyman  Warner,  Mrs.  Goddard,  Miss  Jennie 
Dexter,  Miss  Susie  Norton,  Miss  Allie  Sharpe,  Henry  S. 
Wilson,  Thomas  Martin,  Ellsworth  H.  Strong,  Marcus  E. 
Sherwood,  and  the  pastor. 

The  Home  Department  was  formed  in  February,  1886, 
and  since  that  time  has  enrolled  90  persons,  the  present 
number  being  30.  In  this  period  $165  have  been  contributed 
to  missions,  and  the  average  of  lessons  studied  has  steadily 
increased,  being  now  about  40  per  member  yearly. 

The  Chapinville  School  was  organized  in  its  present 
form  in  September,  1880,  by  Mr.  Norton,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  young  men  of  the  church,  and  it  was  in  his  charge  up  to 
the  beginning  of  1894.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Albert 
H.  Shepard  of  that  place.     The  attendance  is  about  30. 

The  Institute  School  was  organized  by  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Knight  in  i860,  soon  after  the  Institute  itself  was  started. 
The  scholars  range  in  age  from  8  to  60,  and  comprise  one  of 
the  most  interesting  schools  in  the  state.  They  follow  the 
International  lessons,  sing  the  gospel  hymns,  and  learn 
passages  of  scripture.     The  past  year  the  attendance  has 
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been,  at  an  average,  95.  The  teachers  now  in  charge  are 
the  Misses  Velie,  Johannsen,  and  Van  Rennselaer. 

The  Mt.  Riga  School  is  maintained  by  the  co-operation 
of  our  own  and  the  Methodist  churches,  although  Mr. 
Marcus  Sherwood  has  done  more  for  it  than  all  others 
together.  It  is  held  in  the  schoolhouse  near  the  dam,  and 
enrolls  about  30. 

Our  interest  in  these  schools  is  in  some  cases  partial,  but, 
counting  only  our  own  proportion,  it  appears  that  the  church 
to-day  has  a  Sunday-school  roll  of  390,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  280.  The  S.  S.  benevolence  exceeds  $250  a 
year. 

The  Temperance  wSunday-school  was  begun  by  Mr.  T.  L. 
Norton  in  December,  1880.  It  now  meets  monthly  the 
second  Sabbath  afternoon.  Is  composed  of  scholars  from 
our  own  and  the  Methodist  churches,  and  aims  to  give 
systematic  instruction  in  temperance  principles. 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

In  addition  to  Sunday-school  instruction,  the  training  of 
our  young  people  has  been  cared  for  in  several  ways.  In 
1887  the  young  men  were  gathered  into  a  religious  organiza- 
tion called  the  Order  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  through  their  help 
that  several  Sunday-schools  were  started  and  maintained, 
until  most  of  them  had  gone  to  college  or  left  the  town. 
They  helped  also  to  circtilate  the  Salisbury  Bible  Card,  a 
series  of  daily  scriptural  readings  which  were  used  in  this 
vicinity  until  the  handbooks  of  The  Congregationalist 
supplied  the  want,  and  the  card  was  discontinued.  In  April, 
1887,  The  King's  Daughters  were  organized,  and  maintained 
a  vigorous  life  until  the  beginning  of  '94,  when  both  organ- 
izations were  merged  into  the  now  flourishing  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E. 
The  Endeavor  Society  has  now  about  thirty  members  and  is 
an  efficient,  earnest  band  of  growing  souls.  The  pres.,  is 
George  Parsons  ;  vice-pres..  Miss  Minnie  Suydam  ;  sec'y  and 
treas..  Miss  Delia  Parsons. 

The  Mission  Band  was  formed  in  1891,  and  aims  to  train 
the  smaller  children  to  an  intelligent  interest  in  missions. 
The  Band  meets  once  a  month,  has  about  30  on  its  roll,  and 
is  succeeding  admirably  in  its  aim. 
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THE  LADIES'  SOCIETIES. 

The  spirit  of  Dorcas  and  Abigail  has  always  been  rife  in 
this  church.  Mr.  Norton  has  spoken  of  the  benevolent  work 
during-  the  war,  but  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  same  zeal  has 
shown  itself  in  less  stirring  times  for  soldiers  under  another 
flag.  As  far  back  as  June  of  1835  a  sewing  society  was  organ- 
ized, of  which  The  Lakeville  Sewing  Society  is  the  lineal 
descendant.  In  1859  The  Salisbury  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
was  formed.  September  7,  1874,  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  October  i,  1884,  that  of 
The  Woman's  Board  of  Home  Missions.  All  these  organiz- 
ations render  active  and  devoted  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
Kingdom  in  various  ways.  The  past  year  they  raised  in 
money  and  goods  $576. 

THE  DEVOTIONAL  MEETINGS. 

The  prayer  meetings  of  the  church  are  well  supported. 
It  is  a  devout  congregation.  The  general  meetings  are  held 
on  Sunday  night  at  7.00  o'clock,  and  on  Wednesday  evening 
at  7.30.  The  pastor  usually  leads,  although,  in  his  absence 
there  are  six  or  eight  others  who  do  so.  The  subjects  are 
taken  from  The  Congregationalist  or  The  Advance,  also  from 
the  Endeavor  list.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  an  attend- 
ance of  80.  Some  people  are  helped  by  the  Sunday  night 
meeting  who  attend  no  other  religious  service. 

The  Endeavor  Society  has  of  course  its  weekly  meeting, 
which  is  at  6.00  o'clock  Sunday  evenings.  It  has  as  many  as 
twenty  or  twenty-five  leaders,  and  an  attendance  varying 
from  25  to  40. 

The  Ladies'  Missionary  meeting  is  held  once  a  month  at 
private  houses,  alternating  between  Salisbury  and  Lakeville. 

A  Preparatory  meeting  is  held  before  each  Communion 
on  Friday  afternoon. 

Teachers'  prayer  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  super- 
intendent occasionally,  and  Cottage  meetings  are  held  quite 
often,  especially  in  the  winter  months. 

A  Town  Farm  meeting  is  maintained  by  Deacons  Mer- 
win  and  Wilson,  a  great  blessing  to  its  aged  inmates. 


THE  CHURCH  RECORDS. 


THE  records  proper  consist  of  four  volumes,  the  first  two 
folios,  13x8;  the  last  two  quartos,  10x7.  With  them 
is  a  collection  of  papers,  letters-missive,  reports,  confes- 
sions, statements,  etc.,  preserved  in  a  tin  box,  but  little 
back  of  1 800.  The  town  records  supply  ecclesiastical  data 
for  the  first  sixty  years,  and  the  society's  books  shed  light 
on  "the  temporalities"  since  1804. 

1744,  Nov.  22,  appears  the  first  entry  in  the  old  pig-skin  folio 
in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  being  the 
transactions  of  the  first  council. 

1788,  March  16,  is  the  last  entry,  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is 
the  admission,  apparently,  of  Mrs.  Abigail  Galusha,  and 
is  as  follows :  "  wife  of  Mr.  Gelush."  Mr.  Lee  was  un- 
trammeled  in  his  spelling,  especially  in  names.  One 
may  even  find  Ketcham  spelled  with  a  C,  vis. :  "  Ephe- 
riem  Cetchum,"  the  reverend  speller  being  led  thereto, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  familiar  auricular  association  of 
"  catch "  and  "  ketch."  On  this  account  it  is  wise  in 
searching  for  names  to  look  farther  than  the  usual 
initial,  for  our  first  pastor  had  a  sweeping  way  of  rel- 
egating family  names  from  their  alphabetic  classifica- 
tion to  the  apostolic  category  of  "  any  other  creature." 

1788,  Oct.  31.  Here  begins  Col.  Adonijah  Strong,  recording 
as  his  first  entry  the  death  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  on 
Oct.  8th,  and  ending  with  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Cross- 
man  June  28,  1797. 

1798,  April  22.  Rev.  J.  W.  Crossman's  handwriting  appears 
and  continues  until  within  three  months  of  his  death 
in  1812;  his  last  entry  is  the  baptism  in  September  of 
"  Almira,  Emily,  Julia  Ann,  Samuel  Church,  and  Har- 
riet, children  of  Jonathan  Scoville  and  wife." 
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i8i3,  Jan.  17.  "Asa  Hutchinson  was  chosen  scribe  for  this 
church,"  and  wrote  the  rest  of  book  i,  the  last  entry 
being  the  account  of  the  council  installing  Mr.  Hyde 
in  1818. 

18 1 8,  March  17.  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde  began  the  second  folio, 
repeating  the  account  of  the  council,  and  continuing  for 
four  years.     The  best  penman  to  date. 

1822,  Oct.  13.     Lot  Norton  began  his  term. 

1825,  Feb.  I.  Rev.  L.  E.  Lathrop's  entries  begin  and  con- 
tinue for  eleven  years. 

1 837,  Jan.  20.     Timothy  Chittenden  served  for  a  few  months. 

1837,  Sept.  27.  Rev.  Adam  Reid  appears  and  continues  the 
records  for  forty  years  to  a  month.  His  writing  is  very 
regular  and  shapely  for  the  first  twenty  years,  but  about 
1857  it  becomes  more  angular  and  loses  evenness  until 
it  seems  to  be  another  hand  altogether. 

1877,  Oct.  6.     Deacon  Graham  served  for  a  while. 

1878,  Jan.  4.  Rev.  C.  L.  Kitchel's  term  begins  and  continues 
until  Oct.  9,  1 88 1,  the  records,  especially  the  statistics  of 
benevolences,  showing  great  nicety  and  elegance  of  pen- 
manship.    Mr.  Kitchel  had  a  bank  training. 

1 88 1,  Dec.  30.     Rev.  L.  H.  Reid  wrote  until  Jan.  31,  1883. 

1883,  Feb.  4.  Deacon  Graham  resumed  the  pen,  and  con- 
tinued as  church  clerk  until  his  death  in  .1888,  another 
person  assisting  him  somewhat. 

1889,  March  i.  Deacon  H.  S.  Wilson's  records  begin  and 
continue  to  date.  While  the  writing  of  Mr,.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Lot  Norton,  Dr.  Reid,  Mr.  Kitchel,  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Reid 
are  exceptionally  fine,  as  well  as  accurate,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anywhere  more  beautiful  penmanship 
than  that  of  the  present  church  clerk. 

The  earlier  books  ought  to  be  rebound  or  reinforced  so 
as  to  preserve  their  original  covers.  It  would  be  a  wise 
thing,  also,  for  the  church  to  prepare  a  register  of  members, 
baptisms,  marriages,  admissions,  dismissions,  deaths,  coun- 
cils, and  officers,  as  there  is  constant  and  increasing  demand 
for  all  this  information,  especially  as  relates  to  the  previous 
century. 


THE   SOCIETY. 


THE  Congregational  Society  was  organized  November  12, 
1 804.  Col.  Joshua  Porter  was  moderator  of  the  meet- 
ing. Asa  Hutchinson  was  made  clerk ;  Silas  Moore,  treas- 
urer ;  Abner  Northrop,  collector.  The  first  committee  were 
Samuel  Lee,  Elisha  Sterling,  and  Adonijah  Strong.  It  was 
voted  to  lay  a  tax  of  i  cent  on  the  dollar  on  the  grand  list  of 
the  year  1 804,  to  defray  expenses.  The  next  year  the  rate 
was  fifteen  mills  ;  by  1 8 1 2  it  was  2  cents  on  the  dollar  ;  by 
1816,25^  cents;  18 17,  3  cents;  1820,  4  cents;  while  from  1822 
to  1824  it  was  5  cents,  after  which  taxation  was  abolished 
and  the  pews  were  sold,  or  "  leased,"  as  it  was  termed. 

In  1805  ^  committee  of  fourteen  was  appointed  "to  seat 
the  meeting-house,"  and  it  took  every  man  of  them  to 
do  it!  This  seating  committee  was  appointed  annually 
thereafter,  usually  one  from  each  school  district,  and  what 
with  having  to  say  to  one,  "  Friend,  go  up  higher,"  and  to 
another,  "  Sit  thou  here  under  my  footstool,"  they  found  life 
a  serious  business.  In  1 82 1  their  report  was  carried  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  23  to  20,  and  finally  refused  altogether. 
There  is  no  known  way  of  seating  a  meeting-house  to  suit 
everybody. 

In  1808  we  find  $25  appropriated  "for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  singing,"  a  sum  which  rose  to  $60  and  $75 
annually  afterward. 

In  18 10  is  a  vote  of  $15  in  favor  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kinney  "  for 
supplying  the  pulpit  three  Sabbaths  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Crossman,"  about  the  same  proportion  to  the  salary  as  now. 

In  1820  it  was  proposed  to  rent  the  pews,  but  the  pro- 
position was  stormily  voted  down.  In  1824,  however,  the 
vote  carried,  "  that  we  sell  the  pews  in  the  meeting-house  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  society  so  far  as  the  avails  thereof 
will  enable  us  to  do."  Evidently  the  fathers  felt  the  innova- 
tion to  be  hazardous  to  the   exchequer,  but  the  society's 
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committee  were  able  to  report  the  gratifying  news  next  year 
that  the  sale  of  pews  had  amounted  to  $776.75,  or  rather  more 
than  the  usual  income.  The  avails  continued  at  about  that 
figure  until  after  Dr.  Reid's  settlement,  when  they  rose  to 
more  than  twice  that  sum,  and  with  some  fluctuations  even 
higher;  in  1894  the  pew  rents  were  $1,686. 

The  records  of  the  society  shed  some  light  on  the 
troubles  during  Mr.  Hyde's  pastorate.  It  appears  therefrom, 
that  on  calling  him  the  vote  of  the  society  stood  43  to  8.  Two 
years  afterward,  when  he  offered  his  first  resignation,  his 
majority  was  63  to  4,  a  substantial  gain.  The  council 
called  for  reconciliation  is  fully  treated  in  six  folio  pages, 
apparently  by  the  famous  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  was 
one  of  the  council,  and  evidently  its  leading  spirit.  The 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  Hyde  is  from  his  report.  ''  We  re- 
gard with  surprise  the  estimate  which  has  been  made  by 
some  of  their  pastor,  ....  in  point  of  scholarship  he  was 
surpassed  by  few,  if  he  was  by  one,  in  his  class.  At  Andover 
he  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  professors,  and  in  the 
churches  abroad  he  stands  high  among  the  first  class  of 
young  ministers." 

Asa  Hutchinson  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  society  from 
1804  to  1 8 17;  Judge  Samuel  Church  from  181 7  to  1824; 
Wm.  C.  Sterling,  1824  to  1828;  Myron  Hutchinson,  1828  to 
1870,  a  term  of  42  years  ;  Daniel  Pratt  from  1870  to  1890, 
and  Theodore  F.  Dexter  from  1890  to  date. 

The  following  votes  passed  in  1824  show  that  some  of 
those  attending  church  were  not  hopefully  pious  : 

"  Voted,  to  have  a  ty thing  man  set  in  the  north  gallery 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  defacing 
of  the  house." 

"  Voted,  that  the  society's  committee  be  directed  to  draw 
an  order  in  favor  of  Lot  Norton,  Esq.,  for  $10,  it  being  on 
account  of  a  counterfeit  $10  bill  received  by  said  Norton  as 
society's  committee." 

In  1827  we  find  them  voting  to  "  insure  the  meeting- 
house for  $4,000." 

In  1835,  "  Voted,  that  we  will  not  permit  the  meeting- 
house bell  to  be  rung  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  kept  in 
the  academy." 
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At  the  same  meeting  which  called  Dr.  Reid  in  1837, 
Churchill  Coffing,  Geo.  H.  Lee,  John  C.  Coffing,  Moses 
Wells,  and  Geo.  C.  Dodge,  are  elected  to  membership. 

In  1848  the  society  passed  resolutions  of  acceptance  and 
gratitude  on  occasion  of  the  legacies  of  Capt.  John  C. 
Coffing  ;  as  they  did  also  in  1 890  on  account  of  the  Scoville 
Brothers  benefactions. 

The  officers  of  the  society  at  present  are : —  Committee, 
Fred'k  P.  Miles,  chairman  ;  Henry  S.  Wilson,  Albert  P. 
Felts.  Clerk,  Theo.  F.  Dexter.  Treasurer,  Rev.  Lyman 
Warner. 

The  report  of  November,  1 894,  showed  an  income  from 
pew  rents  of  $1,686.38;  from  the  Scoville  fund,  $487.50; 
from  the  Coffing  parsonage  fund,  $29 ;  from  the  weekly  offer- 
ings, $433.02  ;  from  subscription  for  repairs,  $610  ;  a  total  of 
$3,245.90.  The  expenses  were  for  salary  of  minister,  $1,700 ; 
for  organist,  $250;  for  sexton,  $100;  for  church  repairs, 
$605.53  ;  fo^  parsonage  repairs,  $1 16.79;  for  all  other  expenses, 
$207.28  ;  a  total  of  $2,979.60. 

The  society's  annual  meeting  and  sale  of  pews  is  in- 
variably held  the  day  after  Thanksgiving. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  SOCIETY  FUNDS. 


THE  Church  and  Society  may  be  said  to  have  no  funds 
worth  speaking  of,  or  funds  of  considerable  worth, 
according-  as  we  view  the  case.  In  the  sense  of  having 
moneys  in  hand  to  administer  at  will,  or  to  use  as  desired, 
we  have  next  to  nothing :  in  the  sense  of  having  the  benefit 
of  moneys  in  trust,  to  be  applied  in  specified  ways,  we  are 
fairly  well  provided  for.  The  exact  case  is  as  follows :  there 
are  six  funds  of  one  kind  and  another. 

1.  The  Walton  Fund,  bequeathed  in  1810  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Walton  "  for  the  support  of  the  communion  table."  The 
fund  is  administered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  church,  and 
now  amounts  to  $27,  which  is  in  the  Salisbury  Savings 
Bank. 

2.  The  Coffing  Snnday-school  Fund,  bequeathed  in  1847  by 
John  Churchill  Cofiing,  consisting  of  the  sum  of  $200,  whose 
interest  is  "  to  be  paid  for  the  benefit  of  a  Sunday-school  of 
the  congregation  worshiping  in  the  Congregational  Meet- 
ing House."  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  selectmen, 
and  yields  $12  per  annum. 

3.  The  Parsonage  Repairs  Fund,  bequeathed  in  1847  by 
John  C.  Coffing,  consisting  of  $500,  whose  interest  is  "to  be 
applied  and  expended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair 
the  parsonage  and  grounds."  This  is  administered  by  the 
Society's  committee :  is  invested  in  a  western  farm  mort- 
gage of  $250  and  a  deposit  of  $250  with  the  Salisbury  Savings 
Society.     The  former  bears  six  per  cent.,  the  latter  four. 

4.  TJie  Coffing  Fund  for  the  Encouragement  of  Religion  and 
Morals,  bequeathed  and  so  named  by  John  C.  Coffing  in 
1847.  It  consists  of  $500,  which  was  to  be  placed  at  interest 
until  it  had  doubled  five  times ;  after  that  "the  interest  shall 
be  forever  applied  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Congrega- 
tional Society."  This  fund  at  present  consists  of  $5,000  in 
debenture  bonds  and  $882  deposited  in  the  savings  bank. 
Administered  by  the  Society's  committee. 
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5-  The  Caroline  Davis  Fund,  bequeathed  in  1870  for  the 
Sunday-school.  Of  this  legacy  $135  has  been  expended  for 
books,  and  about  $50  remains  in  the  savings  bank.  [1894.] 
It  is  administered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Church. 

6.  TJie  Lois  Church  Scoville  Fund,  bequeathed  by  Na- 
thaniel Church  Scoville  in  1890,  consisting  of  $10,000.  It  is 
administered  by  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co.  of  New- 
York  city,  and  yields  at  present  $487.50  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Society. 

These  six  funds  represent  a  principal  of  $16,659. 


NOTES  ON  SALISBURY  BY  REV.  THOMAS  ROBBINS,  U.D. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Robbins,  D.D.,  son  of  Rev.  Ammi 
Robbins,  the  first  pastor  of  Norfolk,  and  allied  in  kinship 
with  the  family  of  our  own  Mr.  S.  S.  Robbins,  kept  a  diary 
from  his  senior  year  in  Williams  College,  1796  to  1854, 
scarcely  missing  a  day.  This  has  been  edited  by  Rev. 
Increase  N.  Tarbox,  D.D.,  and  printed  in  two  large  volumes 
by  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  perfect  mine 
of  information  on  this  region,  and  contains  numerous  refer- 
ences to  Salisbury  which  I  append,  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs. 
S.  P.  Robbins,  owner  of  a  set  of  the  books.  The  entries  are 
sometimes  followed  by  an  explanatory  note  of  Dr.  Tarbox's. 

1797,  April  I.  "  Mr.  Crossman  here  to-day.  Has  a  call 
at  Salisbury;  ^200  settlement,  and  ;!fi20  salary."  "The 
ordinary  form  of  settling  a  minister  at  that  time.  The  i^2oo 
was  to  provide  a  house  and  lands,  and  the  other  was  for 
yearly  support." 

April  22.  "  Warm.  .  .  .  My  father  (Rev.  Ammi  Robbins 
of  Norfolk)  went  to  change  with  Mr.  Crossman." 

June  28.  "  Suppose  there  is  an  ordination  at  Salisbury 
to-day.  Sleep  with  my  window  open  constantly."  Correct, 
Mr.  Crossman  was  ordained  this  date. 

vSept.  27.  "  Good  weather.  General  training  at  Salis- 
bury.    Some  frost." 
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1798,  Oct.  21.  "Preached  for  Mr.  Farrand  (of  South 
Canaan),  who  preached  at  Salisbury." 

1799,  Oct.  9.  "Rode  to  Taunton  (Mass.).  Tarried  at 
Col.  Crossman's.  They  were  very  kind."  This  was  the 
father  of  our  Rev.  J.  W.  C.  Being-  a  military  man,  it  is  in- 
teresting- to  observe  that  he  gave  his  son  a  military  name, 
Joseph  Warren. 

1803,  Aug.  25.  "  Left  home  for  a  long  tour,  as  I  hope,  in 
the  service  of  my  Redeemer.  Rode  through  Salisbury  into 
New  York  State;  tarried  at  a  poor  tavern." 

1806,  Sept.  30.  "  Rode  with  my  father  to  Salisbury,  and 
met  with  the  Association  (the  Litchfield  North  Association). 
The  Association  examined  and  licensed  four  young  men 
who  appeared  very  well.  They  acknowledged  me  as  one  of 
their  number."  "  These  four  young  men  were  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Marsh,  pastor  at  Winchester  from  1809  to  185 1,  who 
died  in  that  town  in  1873,  aged  93  ;  Rev.  Timothy  P.  Gillet, 
life-long  pastor  at  Branford,  1808  to.  1866;  Rev.  Heman 
Humphrey,  D.D.,  long  the  able  President  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege ;  and  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  called  to  be  head  of  the 
Connecticut  Theological  Institute,  now  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  It  is  rare  that  a  ministerial  association 
has  the  opportunity  to  license  in  one  day  four  young  men 
destined  to  so  large  a  measure  of  Christian  service." 

1807,  Feb.  21.  "Mr.  Crossman  of  Salisbury  has  been 
here  this  week  to  commence  a  course  of  discipline  with  this 
church  (Winchester)  for  their  treatment  of  Mr.  Basse tt." 

18 1 2,  Dec.  28.  "  We  have  favorable  accounts  from  Rus- 
sia. I  hope  Providence  is  about  to  limit  the  successes  of  the 
French  conqueror.  On  the  20th,  heard  of  the  surprising 
death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Crossman  of  Salisbury.  He  had  a  good 
constitution  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his  days." 

1829,  July  24,  Hartford.  "  Mr.  Hyde  of  Bolton  called  on 
me."     Rev.  Lavius  Hyde,  who  was  twice  pastor  of  Bolton. 

1 83 1,  June  14.  "Rode  with  Mr.  Marsh  of  Winchester, 
to  Salisbury,  in  heat  and  dust,  and  met  with  the  Association. 
Nearly  half  of  the  members  were  absent.  Almost  every 
society  has  more  or  less  of  a  revival." 

1837,  April  26,  Bedford.  "At  evening  attended  the  For- 
eign Mission  meeting.     Mr.  Bird,  a  missionary  from  Pales- 
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tine,  with  us  and  spoke."  Rev.  Isaac  Bird  born  at  Salisbury ; 
Yale,  1816;  Andover,  1820;  died  at  Great  Harrington,  1876. 

1844,  Dec.  7.  "Wrote  to  Mr.  Reid  of  Salisbury."  Dr. 
Tarbox's  note  on  Rev.  Adam  Reid,  "  He  was  a  sturdy,  abid- 
ing man." 

1847,  ]^^-  16.  "  Received  a  very  good  letter  about  obitu- 
aries from  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salisbury."  This  was  the 
grandson  of  the  first  pastor. 

1847,  June  9.  "  Received  a  letter,  a  very  good  one,  from 
Mr.  Lot  Norton  of  Salisbury."  Lot  Norton  was  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1822,  and  died  in  1880. 


LETTERS   OF   REGRET. 


FROM  THE   REV.  ALBERT   H.  PLUMB,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  Wahnit  Ave.  Congregatwnal  Church,  Roxbury,  Boston, 
Mass. 

3  Harold  St.,  Roxpiury, 

Boston,  Nov.  21,  '94. 
Dear  Mrs.  Robbhis  : 

I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  invitation  to  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Salisbury  Church.  As  a  representative 
of  the  descendants  of  the  first  minister  of  the  parish  it  would 
give  me  much  pleasure  to  share  in  the  festivities  and  con- 
gratulations of  so  memorable  an  occasion.  It  would  not  only 
be  a  great  privilege,  but  I  should  feel  that  I  had  some  right 
among  you  all  to  felicitate  ourselves  and  our  country 
generally,  on  the  sturdy  virtues,  the  industry  and  honesty, 
frugality  and  charity,  the  patriotism  and  piety  of  the  fathers, 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  prosperity  and 
honor.  They  had  their  frailties  and  deficiencies  as  we  have, 
but  their  steady  fidelity  to  truth  as  they  saw  it,  their  humble 
endeavor  to  meet  the  daily  obligations  of  their  lot  in  the  fear 
of  God  were   of  such   large   influence   that  "they  builded 


better  than  they  knew,"  and  the  institutions  of  our  broad 
land  to-day  feel  the  power  of  the  character  they  exhibited 
and  the  principles  they  confessed. 

ALBERT   H.  PLUMB. 


FROM  THE  REV.  SAMUEL  J.  ANDREWS,  D.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Our  Lord"  Hartford. 

Hartford,  Nov.  21,  1894. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Goddard  : 

I  have  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  observ- 
ance of  your  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  church 
life.  Were  it  not  for  the  exposure  of  the  weather  and  the 
distance,  I  should  go,  but  I  have  been  taught  by  some  ex- 
perience that  it  is  better  for  an  old  man  to  keep  near  his  own 
fireside  in  these  changeable  autumn  days.  I  have  many 
pleasant  recollections  connected  with  the  church  at  Salisbury, 
going  back  to  Dr.  Lathrop's  pastorate.  My  first  preaching 
there  was  in  1846,  when  Dr.  Reid  was  absent  in  Scotland. 
I  had  just  been  licensed  and  the  sermon  I  then  preached 
was  the  earliest  I  wrote.  Most  of  those  then  active  are 
gone.  I  preached  again  about  '60,  but  how  long  or  under 
what  circumstances  I  do  not  at  this  moment  recall.  Dr. 
Reid  was  either  unwell  or  was  again  absent. 

I  thus  feel  a  personal  interest  in  your  celebration,  and 
shall  hope  to  find  some  fit  account  of  it  in  the  papers,  or  in 
pamphlet  form. 

Please  remember  me. 

I  am  very  truly, 

S.  J.  ANDREWS. 


FROM  THE   REV.  SAMUEL   HARRIS,   D.D.,   LL.D., 

Dwight  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,   Yale  Seminary. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1894. 
Dear  Bro.  Goddard  : 

Please  present  to  the  committee  my  thanks  for  the  invi- 
tation to  attend  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
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your  church.  I  should  very  much  enjoy  being  with  you  and 
the  church  on  that  interesting  occasion,  but  my  engage- 
ments here  are  such  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  attend.  I 
trust  the  services  will  be  spiritually  quickening  and  that  the 
church  will  start  on  its  fourth  half-century  with  renewed 
enthusiasm  and  energy. 

Very  truly  yours, 

SAMUEL  HARRIS. 


THE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  picture  of  the  church  exterior  is  from  a  recent  photo- 
graph by  Sheldon  of  Winsted,  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  W.  Warner.  It  gives  an  excellent  view  of  the  tower 
and  belfry,  surmounted  by  what  the  fathers'  contract  called 
the  "  decent  vane."  It  shows  the  white  coat,  which,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  tint  of  St.  John's,  has  given  rise  in 
the  village  to  the  familiar  names  "  The  White  Church  "  and 
"  The  Brown  Church."  The  building  beyond  is  the  Acad- 
emy, and  the  space  between  is  part  of  the  Meeting-house 
Green  or  Training  Ground  of  old.  In  the  Academy's  "  upper 
chamber  "  the  prayer-meeting  has  been  held  for  many  years. 
Between  the  church  and  Academy,  over  the  letter  B,  appears 
the  head  of  old  Barrackmatiff ;  this  is  crowned  by  a  tree 
shaped  like  a  cross,  but  scarcely  distinguishable  in  the 
picture.  C  marks  the  Centennial  Elm  set  out  by  the  town 
in  1 876.  In  front  of  the  Academy,  over  E,  is  the  elm,  which, 
when  a  sapling,  Silas  Wells  brought  on  his  back  and  planted 
there.  Its  girth  is  now  more  than  fourteen  and  a  half  feet. 
P  marks  the  town-post,  plastered  with  legal  notices.  K  is 
the  iron  kettle,  familiarly  known  as  "  The  Kittle,"  placed 
there  by  George  Coffing,  fed  by  a  fine  spring  that  also  sup- 
plies the  Library  and  the  station,  where  more  than  a  hundred 
teams  water  every  summer  day. 

The  interior  view  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Martin 
from  a  point  near  the  center  doors.  By  holding  a  little  ways 
off   the   perspective   and  detail  will    appear   better.     The 
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church   does   not   commonly   have   such   a   "dim   religious 
light." 

The  Town  Hall  picture  was  taken  by  the  same  from  a 
window  in  the  Library,  a  position  chosen  so  as  to  show  the 
old  burying-ground  back  of  it.  Here  are  the  graves  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Lee  and  Rev.  J.  W.  Grossman,  also  of  Rev.  Jas. 
Glassbrook,  a  candidate  in  the  last  century,  who  died  on  the 
field.  Had  this  publication  been  anticipated  last  summer,  a 
more  cheerful  view  would  have  appeared.  As  it  is,  the 
winter  view,  while  colder,  shows  the  relation  to  the  foot-hills 
of  Mt.  Riga. 

The  picture  of  Rev.  Lavius  Hyde  is  furnished  by  his  son, 
Deacon  T.  C.  P.  Hyde  of  Andover,  Conn.  It  was  taken  in 
1863,  when  Mr.  Hyde  was  74,  and,  although  more  than  forty 
years  after  his  Salisbury  pastorate,  shows  the  clear  kindly 
eyes  and  strong  chin  that  must  have  distinguished  him  then. 
His  granddaughter.  Miss  Mary  E.  Hyde,  writes  of  him  and 
his  gifted  wife,  Abigail  Bradley  of  Stockbridge,  "  They  had 
two  daughters  born  in  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  had  six 
other  children.  .  .  ■.  My  grandfather  had  pastorates  in 
Bolton,  Ellington,  Wayland,  Mass.,  Becket,  Mass.,  and  a 
second  one  in  Bolton.  In  all  places  he  showed  rare  tact  in 
gathering  and  teaching  children,  and  his  memory  still  re- 
mains as  fragrant  incense.  .  .  .  He  died  at  Vernon, 
Conn.,  iVpril  3,  1865." 

Dr.  Lathrop's  picture,  although  an  old  one,  is  considered 
by  his  family  "wonderfully  good."  It  was  obtained  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Emma  Lathrop  Booth,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Russell  Booth,  D.D.,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  city.  Mrs.  Booth  was  born  in  Salisbury  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Burtch,  then  owned  by  Dr. 
Lathrop.  She  writes,  "  All  that  you  say  of  my  father's 
geniality  is  true  ;  he  was  always  the  most  beloved  of  pastors, 
as  my  dear  mother  was  of  pastors'  wives."  Dr.  Hickok  of 
Union  College  preached  his  funeral  sermon  at  Sharon  in 
1857,  saying  of  him,  "  He  was  genial,  cordial,  social,  stead- 
fast, and  always  trustworthy." 

Dr.  Reid's  picture  is  from  a  crayon  taken  for  Mrs.  Coffing, 
and  is  generally  considered  a  most  satisfactory  likeness. 
The  mouth  shows  more  evidence  of  humor  than  some  other 
portraits  of  him. 
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Mr.  Kitchel's  is  a  very  fine  likeness,  as  also  that  of  Dr.  L. 
H.  Reid  and  Mr.  Norton. 

The  pictures  of  the  deacons  are  of  unequal  merit  artistic- 
ally, owing  to  the  differences  in  ancient  and  modern 
photography.  That  of  Deacon  Whittlesey  is  from  an  old 
tin-type  and  very  small. 

Efforts  to  obtain  pictures  of  the  first  two  pastors  were 
unsuccessful,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  likeness,  even  a 
silhouette,  of  either  is  extant. 

The  last  picture,  that  of  the  present  pastor,  is  added  in 
compliance  with  a  written  request  of  his  people. 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

With  full  knowledge  of  its  unavoidable  omissions  and 
short-comings,  this  little  volume  is  issued,  in  hope  of  its  add- 
ing something  to  our  fathers'  deserving  honor,  something  to 
the  present  love  we  bear  our  Christian  home,  and  something 
to  the  interest  of  those  who  come  after  i:s.  And  with  our 
fathers  and  our  children  will  we  ever  pray, 


6ot>  JSless  ®ur  Cburcb, 
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